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Dynamic Men... Dynamic Product...Dynamic Sales Aids 


During the vear ending March 31st, Mutual Benefit Life sales increased 25°; over the previous 
12 months. Outstanding planning, product and people are responsible for this remarkable record. 
To sell TRUE SECURITY, Mutual Benefit Life first selects talented men. They are trained 
and provided with the most comprehensive sales aids in the life field, such as audio-visual presen- 
tations and merchandising tools designed for special business and professional groups like the 
medical market. These selling aids, plus the 114 year reputation of Mutual Benefit Life as the 
*‘policy-holders’” company, plus the TRUE SECURITY 
concept, combine to help Mutual Benefit Life men increase MUTUAL BENEFIT 
sales day after day. With such consistent sales progress, these , ; 
srotecsionsia samre TRUE GRCURITY for thot tanillice “"" Insurance Company 
and themselves as well as for their clients. . Jor TRUE SECURITY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





keyed to the 
same goals... 


.-.-.-to win attention through 
extensive national and 
local advertising ...to build 
recognition and appreciation 
for the important role of the 
independent agent in 
providing quality insurance 
protection and personal service. 


ZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY git. Agency 


— ie Building 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ie eee” = CCS: Our 


Business 





Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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The man from Travelers can cover all the bases 


There is a distinct advantage in representing The 
Travelers—the company that offers every kind of 
insurance a business or individual needs. For as a 
true multiple-line Travelers agent, he’s got all the 
bases covered. 


Today, approximately 100 basic types of insurance 
in nearly 1,000 different forms are issued by The 
Travelers Insurance Companies. This makes it pos- 
sible for The Travelers agent to sell any type of 


er FAMILY INDEp, 
™ 


i 
ee, 


insurance, and through only one home office. And 
he has a continent-wide claim service to support him. 


There are many advantages in being an agent for 
a multiple-line company. The best way to find out 
how much this can mean is to get in touch with The 
Travelers office nearest you. See what they have 
to say—learn how well Travelers agents are doing. 


Why not call or write today? 


} 


? 


~ Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life + Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty +» Bonds 
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The Land of Opportunity 


ARKANSAS 


The Company of 
Opportunity | 


WORLD INSURANCE 
Your Opportunity! 


Represent World Insurance as an 
AGA Supervisor in Arkansas. You 
receive modern visual sales aids, 
training and promotion programs, 
special financing and territory privi- 
leges. Offer your clients complete 
personal protection: Life, Accident & 
Sickness, Hospitalization—Non-Can- 
cellable, Guaranteed and Optional 
renewable contracts. Build your own 
sales organization. 


Write R. K. Wicker, Vice Pres. Sales-Promo- 
tion World Insurance Co., 203 South 18 
Street, Omaha |, Nebraska. 


OFFICE 


There is a WORLD of difference. 














HARTFORD'S 
ONLY 
PROFESSIONAL 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FIRE, MARINE, 
ALLIED CLASSES 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
J. B. CARVALHO, President 

95 WOODLAND STREET, HARTFORD 5, CONN. 
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Names Make News: 
Carpenter, 


Ben H. Carpenter has been elected 
chairman of the board of South- 
land Life. He succeeds his 
father, the late John W. Car- 
penter. He will continue as 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the company. 


Walter C. Ploeser, presently 
United States ambassador to 
Paraguay, will leave that post 
this fall to resume charge of 
Ploeser, Watts & Company, gen- 
eral insurance agency in Clay- 
ton, Mo. 


Howard G. Riley 

has been named 

vice president for 

the fidelity and 

surety depart- 

ments of Amer- 

- ican Casualty 
>» _~Co. He Succeeds 
Mi \ Frederick O. 
A a Beattie, who has 


retired. 


K. T. Huddleston, formerly assis- 
tant deputy commissioner of in- 
surance in the casualty division 
of the Kentucky Department of 
Insurance, has been named act- 
ing director of the company and 
agents division. 


Denzel G. Rogers has been elected 
president and a trustee of the 
Home Owners Mutual of Chi- 
cago. Rogers was_ previously 
vice president of American 
Equity and a director of the 
Reliable Insurance Company. 


William T. Condon was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of Union 
Trust Life, Milwaukee. Condon 
had formerly been in legal and 
advanced underwriting with Co- 
lumbian National Life. 


John J. Savage has been appointed 


Ploeser 


Pacific Coast manager for the 
National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. He succeeds 
Rollo E. Fay who is retiring. 
Mr. Savage has been assistant 
manager for 13 years. 


f' 


Maurice G. Olson (above |.) was 
elected president and J. Bowling 
Wills was elected executive vice 
president of Stuyvesant Insurance, 
Allentown, Pa. 


John Robert Beckwith has been 
elected executive vice president 
of Alltrades Insurance, Los An- 
geles, specializing in workmen’s 
compensation. W. A. L. Knox 
has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and manager of the claims 
department for the company. 


Thomas S. Hession, for the past 
four years assistant vice presi- 
dent of Occidental Life of Cal- 
ifornia, has been elected vice 
president and manager of the 
company’s mortgage loan de- 
partment. 


Charles C. Barrett has been elect- 
ed vice president and manager 
mortgage loans for Franklin 
Life, Springfield, Ill. Henry M. 
Lutz was elected senior vice 
president in charge of invest- 
ments. 


B. Franklin Blair has been ap- 
pointed vice president and actu- 
ary for Provident Mutual, Phil- 
adelphia. Edwin E. Weller was 

Continued on page 6 
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Cherokee County, Iowa, a thriving agricultural community 
of 20,000 people, is as typically American as its name. 
Here, far from the giant cities, Elmer O. Bierbaum has 
built a business career which ranks him among leading 
life insurance men throughout the nation. 


During the past 15 years, Mr. Bierbaum has compiled 
a sales record unparalleled in his Company’s 90 year 
history — selling on the average of $51,500 of life 
insurance every single month — adding up to more than 
nine million dollars of guaranteed financial security for 
his many Cherokee policyholders. 


Born and raised on an Iowa farm, Elmer Bierbaum under- 

stands farmers and their particular needs. As a successful 
businessman, he also recognizes the unique problems of John A. Lloyd, President of The Union Central, and Vice President Harold 
business and professional people he serves. Any wonder P. Winter, CLU, recently visited Cherokee to honor Elmer Bierbaum with 


Fh f ee eee a > an Award of Distinctive Achievement for his unequalled sales record. 
he has earned the confidence of a diversified clientele: Pictused shove we ir. Led, is. ond Bin. Wiebe, ant ee ee 


Also in attendance were members of the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs. 


As one policyholder puts it: ‘You can tell Elmer feels 
good inside — not because he made another sale, but because he sold you - 
protection you need.” To which Mr. Bierbaum replies: “To do your job D 

well, you have to believe in it. And 

I really believe in life insurance. | 

also believe my Company symbolizes the 

best of what life insurance represents.” 


During the 11 years following his gradu- 
ation from Iowa State College, Elmer 
Bierbaum taught high school chemistry, 
physics and mathematics. In addition, 
he coached wrestling and developed 11 
state, one national and three midwest 
AAU champions. So championships are alka Eiicax Blideeaae a Taanat ae inane 
nothing new to this man from ( herokee, many miles between clients, he carefully organ 
who now is Union Central’s National — ‘2¢s_his time to maintain his unusual sales 


record. And he never misses a hunting season or 


( hamp in consistency of sales. family vacation at Cherokee Camp, Minnesota 


Mr. Bierbaum is finance committee chairman 

of St. Paul’s Methodist Church, where he, his 

wife Josephine, and son Jerry are greeted by TH E U N 10 N Cc ENTRA L LIFE IN S U RAN Cc E COM PANY 
Rev. J. E. Feller. Mr. Bierbaum is also an 

active Rotarian, member of the City Planning Cc I N Cc ! N N ATI 

Board, and Boy Scout committee chairman, Security for the American Family since 1867 
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advanced to general counsel. 
They succeed Charles E. West 
and Leon A. Hamilton, who are 
retiring. 


Miss Katharine E. 
McBride, _ presi- 
dent of Bryn 
Mawr College, 
has been elected 

‘gee & x to the board of 
YOUR 5 “ New York Life. 


COMPETITION... 


T. Loyal Anderson has been elect- 
ed senior vice president and 
actuary for Federal Life, Chi- 
cago. Anderson joined the com- 
pany’s actuarial department in 
1930, and has been a vice pres- 
ident since 1953. 

Donald L. Connett was named 
president of American Investors 
Corporation, Nashville, Tenn., a 
holding company with five in- 
surance subsidiaries. Charles 
H. Alberding, board chairman 
and president of Alsonett Ho- 
tels, has been elected a director. 
W. J. McAnelly, president and 
a director of the Houston Bank 
for Cooperatives, was also 
elected to the board of directors. 


Robert E. Am- 

brose, previously 

agency secre- 

tary, has been 

promoted to vice 

president of Na- 

tional Accident 

and Health of 

has a phone, too. What it may not have behind that phone is all that you can | Philadelphia. 

offer prospects when you have PLM in your office. For instance: age and | 

experience—63 years; prompt claim payment record; continuing dividends | Paul I. Thomas has been elected 
to policyholders; newest types of coverages; PLM Budget Plan for installment vice president of American 
premium paying; helpful special agents; efficient, friendly home office per- | Manufacturers Mutual, a mem- 
sonnel and much more —all combining to give you and your clients a_ | ber of the Kemper Group. He is 
well-rounded service. Why not get in touch with us. general adjuster for the fire di- 
| vision. 

William S. Robertson has _ been 


a promoted to insurance manager 
Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES ie 
‘In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” for the A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Decatur, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds Henry M. Staley, who was 


named assistant treasurer. 








PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY Frank A. Hill, vice president for 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. Volunteer State Life, Chatta- 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. Continued on page 8 
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“Planned Living is beginning to 
prove that it could also be called a 
‘Planned Career in Selling,’ be- 
cause if an agent will master the 
Planned Living presentation he can 
and will become a successful life 

insurance man.” 
Walter C. Leck, General Agent 
Chicago 


“The practical sense and appeal 
of Planned Living compels a hear- 
ing in every instance and almost 
always secures a favorable inter- 
view... this professional approach 
places our salesmen in a preferred 
position.” 
Richard F. Wagner, C.L.U. 
General Agent, Boston 





PLANNED\L 


BY STATE MUTUAL\|OF AMERICA 


“Planned Living is the most sensible 
and interesting sales procedure we 
have ever used...in weeks, our new 
men are gaining the confidence 
and poise of veteran underwriters 
in their interviews.” 

W. Birch Douglass, General Agent 
— has matured into the better way approach in less than a year Richmond 


— has captured the imagination of the Company 


— has touched off a vigorous campaign of field support 


— has stimulated these typical remarks from each of our 
national sales zones 








“The great lift that Planned Living 
has given our Agency, particularly 
in the area of the ‘package sale,’ 


has thoroughly convinced us of its “Planned Living has been accepted 


true worth as a sharply-honed and 
competitive sales aid.” 

C. Bruce Albert, Manager 

Seattle 


by our Agency as the intelligent 

approach to satisfying our clients’ 

present and future needs within 
one excellent visual aid.” 

Frank Rabinow, Manager 

Valley Stream, Long Island 


SMA STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


© 
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What’s all this 


Mumb 


0 Jumbo 


about quoting group insurance 
costs? With CAC you can now 


give cost estimates on the spot! 





Whether your prospect employs 30 people or 300, you can hand 
him factual estimates on your very first visit with CAC. There’s no 
coming back for costly “presentations” or “‘proposals”. There’s no 
red tape. You save his time and your time. 

And even more important, with CAC you don’t offer him a “‘pack- 
aged” plan, that may or may not fit his business. You offer him a 
plan tailor-made for his specific business, even if he has as few as 
ten people on the payroll. 


But, the Continental Assurance Company has never dealt in 
“mystery” or “‘ceremony’’. You sell the best insurance coverage 
possible, at the lowest cost possible, with as few complications as 
possible. This formula has been financially successful for both the 
company and its agents. It’s one reason why CONTINENTAL re- 
cently passed the 5) billion dollar mark in life insurance in force— 
with over 550 million in assets. 

Revolutionary new Group Cost 


Estimator speeds, simplifies 
group sales! 


Now any producer can quote group 
cost estimates on-the-spot «+ « aS 
only the experts were able to do 
previously! 


Continental Assurance 


COMPANY 


310 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Illinois « One of the Continental National Group 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 6 


nooga, Tenn., was elected chair- 
man of the Consumer Credit In- 
surance Association. William 
F. Martin, vice president of 
Stuyvesant Life, Allentown, Pa., 
was elected president. 


Clarence C. Pell, 
Jr., has become 
vice president of 
the aviation de- 
partment of the 
Marine Office of 
America. He has 
been an aviation 
adviser with the 
Marine Office 
since 1949. 


Fred C. Esper has been elected 
president of Road Aid Agents 
of Greater Detroit, Inc., suc- 
ceeding C. M. Verbiest, who re- 
signed. He is vice president of 
Arthur J. Rohde & Co. and a 
past president of the Detroit 
Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


Joseph N. Mitchell, president, 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los 
Angeles, has been elected a 
member of the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization. 


John J. Wicker, Jr., of Richmond, 
Va., is current chairman of the 
Section on Insurance, Negli- 
gence and Compensation Law of 
the American Bar Association. 
Welcome D. Pierson was named 
chairman-elect. 

Louis S. Cates, chairman of the 
board of Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, and Dale E. Sharp, presi- 
dent of Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company, were elected direc- 
tors of Niagara Fire, a member 
of the America Fore Loyalty 
Group. Both have been direec- 
tors of other companies in the 
group. 

Walter R. Williams, Jr., president 
of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Life. 


Norbert L. Grunwald has _ been 
elected a member of the board 
Continued on page 10 
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Don’t give FIRE a place to start! 


@ The best time to fight fire is before 
it occurs—don't give it a place to start. 
When outside workmen are brought 
into a property to do installation or 
repair jobs there is the risk that 
needed precautions against fire haz- 
ards will not be taken. The loss 
record bears this out. 

Close supervision of these work- 
men is highly important, particularly 
where combustible materials or flam- 
mables make the use of torches and 
open-flame devices extremely hazard- 
ous. Smoking in danger areas and 
tampering with fuses or electrical cir- 
cuits present obvious hazards. 


A supervisor should inspect the site 
of repair jobs before work is begun, 
and—without fail—at the end of each 
day. He should inform workmen of 
any hazardous conditions present and 
specify safety measures to be taken. 

Many costly fires could be headed 
off by close supervision of mainte- 
nance and repair jobs. Good fire pre- 
vention practice is to recognize the 
severe hazard that these operations 
introduce into what may be a rela- 
tively fire-safe property; then to take 
the necessary steps that will reduce this 
hazard and limit the extent of possible 

fire damage. 


setunc L/ealeus bid, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 7, indiana 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE * CASUALTY + AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 














INDIANAPOLIS 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, Presiden: 








Consulting Actuaries 
Accountants 





E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 











NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 8 


of directors for the Chesapeake 
Life of Baltimore. He is a vice 
president of the investment 
firm, Alkow and Company. 

James W. Crain, a member of the 
South Carolina Tax Commission, 
was appointed to the board of 
directors for the Woodmen of 
the World Life Insurance So- 
ciety, Omaha. 

Ed F. Mauldin has been elected to 
the board of Bankers Fidelity 
Life. Mr. Mauldin is a cattle- 
man, farmer, and bank presi- 
dent. 


Virgil @. Cox, 
previously claims 
counsel, has been 
appointed a sec- 
retary of the 
corporation for 
General Reinsur:: 
ance. 


John W. Seeger, president of the 
Seeger - Wanner Corporation, 
and T. Parker Lowe, president 
of Anchor Casualty, have been 
elected to the board of Agricul- 
tural Insurance, Watertown, 
N. Y. Anchor Casualty, St. Paul, 
Minn., is now a subsidiary of 
the Agricultural. 

Alfred G. Whitney has been ap- 
pointed associate director of re- 
search at the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Associa- 
tion and Paul W. Thayer has 
been named assistant director 
of research. 

Wayne E. Philips, executive direc- 
tor of agencies of Prudential’s 
Mid-America home office in Chi- 
cago, will be transferred to 4 
similar position in the com- 
pany’s Southwestern home of- 
fice in Houston. 

William T. Beadles, CLU, vice 
president and dean of Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., will become editor of 
“The Journal of Insurance” on 
January 1. “The Journal’ is 
published quarterly by the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance. 

Continued on page 77 
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COAST to COAST 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE... is tringing « 


new kind of personal protection to millions of policyholders and prospects 


throughout the nation. With the Company’s unique ‘‘Guide to Security’’, 
representatives of Western and Southern are equipped to provide a com- 


plete insurance programming service for every personal and business need. 


a errr ere mm 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO « A MUTUAL COMPANY. « WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, PRES. 
REGIONAL OFFICES: 
L Philadelphia, Pa. « Asheville, N. C. « St..Louis, Mo. ¢ Galveston, Texas * Los Angeles, Calif. 
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What's }{ a name? 


In insurance it is largely the 
ability and integrity of the 
people who represent it, both 
the agent who makes it his 
business to know your 
particular needs and the 
company that designs its 
policies to suit those needs. 
For more than three quarters 
of a century, experienced 
insurance buyers have 
looked to CHUBB & SON 
for a quality service that 
meets both business and 
personal requirements. 


CHUBB & SON INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Manager 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY and associated companies 





d before speaking. “Yes, we ee billed iS throug ap ssiamnan 








Weare pleased to cooperate with the National Association of Insurance Agents 
in their campaign to tell their story and our story to the American public. 


CHUBB & SON INC. 
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IT PAYS TO SHOP 
NATIONWIDE GROUP | 


Wakefern Food Corporation of Elizabeth, New Jersey 
discovered this when it switched to Nationwide. 
Wakefern represents 76 cooperatively owned 

Shop Rite Super Markets. As in any firm... publicly 
held or privately owned...Wakefern’s management 
wanted top-notch health insurance protection 

to cover its stores at minimum cost. 

Nationwide combined the requirements 

for each store into one flexible plan. 

No matter what kind of firm you 

represent it will pay you 

to have a proposal 

from Nationwide. 

Just contact: 

Nationwide Group 

Sales Department, 

246 North High Street, 

Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Mr. Maurice Blond, (Left) Blumencranz & Company, agent of record, 
with Mr. David Angus, Jr., Nationwide Regional Group Manager and 
Mr. David Silverberg, Director of Special Services, Wakefern Food Corporation. 


SERV, 
ye Ce 


ATIONWIDE 


INSURANCE 


New Ideas fora New Era J 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY - NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - HOME OFFICE: COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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7 orceful advertising continues to tell 
be merica the story of the “Better Life” policy 


te aap em 


begins with the guaranteed benefits 
you get in this” Better Life” policy 


The great thing abo take « load off your shoulders for 
this depends on the guarantees of 


years to come Just bow wel 
‘Those benefits should be numerous eno ough and generous enough 0 


situations in your future or your family's 


ut life insurance 1s Hts ability to 
1) your life insurance ¢ does 
your policy contract 
cope with the many unpree edactable 

It is important, then, to know what you 


raise these questions to give yo mu an idea 


future. 


» are getting when you buy life insurance. We 


of what is involved. 


a tot Will payment for coverage beyond the 
we rath be tended? 


are the 
want to change your pabcy 
“ordinary” nha co's retirement plan. of 





Will you be able to add term or perma: 
Can you oda protesen cn te mem” : owes your goley CEES 
your own new policy eke 
san 2 young man get a policy rider which 
Will the wet cont per $1000 off your insur aontin® buy more insurance im the 
er if you buy $5000 or more? Serare without exodicel © camuna oe 
regardless of physical condition? 


eh your bom 


mount of income youll get from tl Doce your company offer an unususl 
aoe oe yoo asda ways of adding extre protec Do women quality for lower rates? 


eo 


Io the cash value of y our pobey we y e 
ny st thee exceedingly low cont? 
ying li 








not a do-it-yourself job You will need the competent and 
Jand Life representative. He’ 
{ working with the 


fe insurance is 

om a New Eng! e's a specialist 

in fitting life insurance to your personal needs and has the advantage ©! 

“Better Life” policy 

new ENGLARD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE come 
Tac company thes fel exanel Wfe masenen © LOSS 


The New England Life contract offers the finest 
combination of guaranteed benefits at any price 


ay, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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+ 163s 





is is a reduced ve 
r versi f th 2- rin nf r h 
a ‘ page sp ead appea i gi iH] i 
Th : meets ' e , ri ull color in more than 10 million copies 
- ) NEWSWEEK sete i 28), HARPER'S (October), and THE ATLANTIC fod er) Reader sh p 
f gures show that these issues are seen by nearly 50 million people! ; ' 


This advertising i i 
g is helping to mak Ili 
Aenenbiittiamaedieads ake millions of This is the kind i : 
ingly aware of these four important _ backs up the eee ae eae ea 
s of New England Life... 


considerations: 
d works to mak 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Heads or tails...you lose! 


Trying to guess your own insurance needs is like tossing a coin. You can 
never tell when the unforeseen will happen—a fire...a personal 
accident ...an auto crash... lawsuit ...robbery...a disabling illness. The 
only real financial protection is insurance of the right kind and in the right amount 
—the kind you get from your local independent insurance agent or broker who 
represents the Maryland in your community. He’s trained to protect you before 
trouble occurs. Because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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“You’re tops in getting new contracts, Bascomb, 
but they don’t quite keep up with your cancellations” 


Millions of dollars 

Poor Bascomb. He keeps running in one 52 
place. Because unless the agent has es- [_] Total Admitted Assets 48 
sential support in safety engineering and [J Net Premiums Written 44 
claim service, he is apt to lose compensa- WB Policyholders’ Surplus 40 
tion renewals as fast as he can write new 36 
coverages. Bituminous’ flexible and open- 32 
minded underwriting and _ individually 28 
tailored rating plans help you get the ; 4 
business. And Bituminous’ underwriting i 20 
skills coupled with engineering compe- . 16 
tence and efficient claim service help you 12 
keep it. Bituminous’ lusty growth in § 
writings, assets and surplus (see chart) 4 
evidences the trend toward Bituminous 9 
for help in comp and liability problems.  j4y 1945 1950 1955 


> 


| Bifuminouws & n 
BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY «+ ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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Insurable "Go-Carts" 


Missouri’s Attorney General has 
ruled that “go-carts’—the minia- 
ture automobiles becoming popu- 
lar now—are in fact “motor vehi- 
cles and as such must be licensed 
as any other motor vehicle.” 

Thus the operator must have a 
license if he drives his “go-cart’” 
on the streets or highways, and he 
comes under the state’s financial 
responsibility law covering automo- 
bile drivers. 

Attorney General John M. Balton 
gave this opinion to Prosecuting 
Attorney Charles H. Sloan of La- 
fayette County. He indicated “go- 
carts” must also have all of the 
equipment and lighting required 
for standard size cars. 


A Word to the Worried 


Some form of payments to old- 
sters for medical expenses shapes 
up as a strong possibility for next 
year. Despite charges that it’s the 
foot-in-the-door to socialized medi- 
cine, there’s a growing belief in 
the Congress that the government 
must shoulder at least part of the 
financial burden of caring for the 
15 million Americans in the 65-plus 
age bracket. 

Rep. Aime J. Forand, R. I., who’s 
backing a federal-aid bill, points 
out to his House colleagues that 
about 50 million Americans are for 
the plan (15 million over 65, plus 
an average two voters apiece from 
second and third generations who 
are helping foot the medical bills 
for the old folks). Likely political 
compromise: Start with federal aid 
to the four million indigents in the 
65-plus group; gradually expanding 
to take in all employed and retired. 
—Washington Office 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


By Ray Stroupe 


Positive federal action to make automobiles safer is in the 
works. A bill now being discussed requires the U. S. Department 
of Commerce to set safety standards for all new government 
automobiles. Such items as seatbelts and padded headrests (to 
stop whiplash) may soon be standard equipment on all federal 
cars. Auto industry is fighting the bill (“dictatorial”), but Con- 
gress wants to cut highway deaths, running at the shocking rate 
of 40,000 a year. 


A warning against tying in social security taxes and health 
services is sounded by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce president. 
Erwin D. Canham says pleas for boosting those taxes so as to 
supply hospital care have a humanitarian appeal. But, he cau- 
tions, such proposals limit the individual’s freedom to decide if 
he desires heaith services and, if so, what kind and at what price. 


Indications are plentiful that the injury-frequency rate in 
manufacturing plants this year will exceed that for 1958. The 
U. S. Labor Dept. finds the average for the April-June quarter 
was 11.4 disabling injuries per million manhours. This rate 
was 10 per cent above that in the 1958 second quarter. For each 
of the first six months, the rate was higher than the level in 1958. 


Federal regulation of private health, welfare and pension pro- 
grams could result if the present disclosure and reporting law 
does not work effectively. Assistant Labor Secretary John J. 
Gilhooley warns that the growing number of older persons is 
spurring public interest in the effectiveness of such plans. Public 
knowledge of the plans and how they work can forestall regula- 
tion, he says. 


War risk insurance binders now effective have been extended 
by the Maritime Administration to Sept. 7, 1960, without addi- 
tional charge. Binders provide for government coverage to be 
substituted for commercial protection that would be cancelled in 
wartime. At the latest count, there were 1,032 binders on hulls, 
865 on seamen’s lives and personal effects, and 962 for protection 
and indemnity. 


Estimated tax liability on life insurers’ 1959 income can be 
based on their 1958 liability, minus $100,000, the government 
rules. Life insurance firms may use this method without penalty 

Continued on page 19 





WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


O complaint is being voiced 

by the insurance business 
with regard to its treatment by 
the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress. The income tax formula 
will work a hardship on some 
companies, but the action taken 
came as no surprise. After all, 
insurance companies are treated 
as well as corporations generally. 
Certainly no complaint would be 
justified in connection with the 
committee hearings. The legis- 
lators heard representatives of 
the industry at length. They 
were patient and cooperative 
throughout. 

Temporary rules relating to 
accounting methods are being 
whipped into shape as this is 
written. The American Life 
Convention, the Life Insurance 
Association and the Life Con- 
ference submitted proposed 


changes with regard to the fol- of method of accounting. 


lowing portions of the draft: 
amortization of premiums and 
accrual of discount; permission 
to change accounting methods; 
assets not subject to deprecia- 
tion allowance, and the definition 





Milestones 


Guardian Life of America, founded July 16, 1860, formally 
opened its centennial year with home office ceremonies July 16, 
and an employees’ dinner-dance at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on July 18. 

“The Hartford Agent,” distributed to the field force of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Group, marked its 50th year of con- 
tinuous publication with a special 40-page anniversary edition. 
Issue was dedicated to the late John William Longnecker, its 
first editor. On his retirement in 1944, Mr. Longnecker was suc- 
ceeded by the present editor, Ernestine R. Robin. 

Frederick O. Beattie is retiring as vice president in charge of 
the fidelity and surety department of American Casualty, Read- 
ing, Pa., after 43 years in the bonding insurance business. 

Floyd V. Studer was honored at a reception and dinner by 
American United Life on the occasion of his 40th anniversary 
with the company. 

General American Life passed the three billion dollar mark of 
total insurance in force during the first half of this year. 

Ohio National Life attained a billion dollars life in force on 
July 15. The company expects to complete mutualization soon 
and in 1960 will celebrate its 50th anniversary. 

Great Southern Life has passed one billion dollars of life in 
force, becoming the fifth Texas life firm to achieve the billion 
dollar level. It is also celebrating this year its 50th anniversary. 

All American Life and Casualty has $100 million of insurance 
in force. On July 10 the company had been selling life insurance 
only three years. 





Bank Loan Stymie 


Equitable Life of Iowa, in a 
bulletin to its entire agency force, 
has announced that in accordance 
with the recent New York Depart- 
ment Regulation No. 39, it is with- 
drawing its high early cash value 
$25,000 minimum Life Paid-up at 
age 95 (Business Security Special) 
policy effective as of September 14. 

“We believe,” the special bulle- 
tin pointed out, “that the New 
York Department has reached a de- 
cision which is in the best interest 
of the institution of life insur- 
ance. ... We are agreed to this 
type of coverage, with minimum 
deposit selling, which seems to be 
so inseparably attached to it 
throughout the business, is unde- 
sirable.” 


Planning Ahead? 

By the year 2000, the expecta- 
tion of life at birth in the United 
States is expected to be just over 
74 years. This anticipated gain of 
less than five years contrasts with 
the 20 years added to the average 
lifetime between 1900 and 1957, 
the last year for which complete 
figures are available. 

Statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life report these future gains in 
the life expectancy of the Ameri- 
can people, now close to 70 years, 
are expected to be much more mod- 
est than those of the last two gen- 
erations. 


Only Another Record 
August purchases of life insur- 
ance amounted to $5,475,000,000, 
the largest August total on record 
and up 6 per cent from a year ago. 
Aggregate purchases for the first 
eight months of 1959 were $44,- 
216,000,000, up 1 per cent from 
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a year ago, reports the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 

Purchases of ordinary life in 
August were $4,047,000,000 or 7 
per cent over August a year ago. 
Industrial life bought in August 
amounted to $541,000,000, a de- 
crease of 8 per cent from last year. 

In the first eight months of this 
year, ordinary life bought  in- 
creased 8 per cent over last year; 
industrial life purchases were prac- 
tically unchanged from last year’s 
total, while new group life de- 
creased 22 per cent from the first 
eight months of last year. 





TOTAL GROSS 


SAVINGS By INDIVIDUALS. 


BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 18.6 19.2 
PER QUARTER 
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SOURCE: SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
INFORMATION SERVICE 











Florida Wins Two 

The Florida Association of In- 
surance Agents won both the Fire 
and the Highway Safety Awards 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. The Fire award 
is presented annually by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
to the state association which has 
performed the most outstanding 
work in fire safety during the pre- 
ceding year. 

NAIA presents the Highway 
award at its annual convention. 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES Continued from page 17 
in making their estimates, despite filing their 1956 returns after 
Sept. 15. The American Life Convention and Life Insurance Assn. 
of America asked the Internal Revenue Service to issue the no- 
penalty ruling. It covers filings after Sept. 15 under an extension 
of time. 


Panelists are to discuss insurance company taxation problems 
before the House Ways and Means Committee on Dec. 15. Discus- 
sions will be part of the committee’s study of federal income tax 
laws. George Haskell, of the American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
is to be one of the panelists. Other members will be John Scott, 
Jr., New York attorney; S. Alexander Bell, Chicago accountant; 
George Lent, economics professor, Dartmouth College; and Roy 
Moor, economic professor, Williams College. 


U. S. Maritime Administration is spending $300,000 to improve 
safety on merchant ships. The money will be spent on ten specific 
marine problems: Radar computors to avoid collisions, broader 
application of human factors in ship design, better radar trans- 
ponders, turn indicators, improved ways of launching lifeboats, 
better detection of other ships, auxiliary manoeuvering systems, 
improved radio reception, improved depth sounding, and separa- 
tion of water and oil during discharge of ballast tanks. 


The government’s giant deposit-insurance business is finally to 
occupy its own office building. After 26 years of renting space in 
the National Press Building, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
will move in 1961 into its own quarters at New York Ave. and 
Seventeenth St., N.W. Site is now occupied by a restaurant. FDIC 
is one of the few federal agencies that pays its way. It draws 
nothing from the Treasury in the way of operating expenses; 
operates entirely on assessments made on insured banks. 


Social security investments this year will earn at least $260 
million less than they should, charges Rep. Reuss, Wis. He says 
the reason is the low interest rate on issues in which more than 
$17 billion in social security funds are invested. The Treasury 
Secretary is placed in an impossible situation as managing trus- 
tee of the social security trust fund, Mr. Reuss declares. He 
sponsors a bill, H. R. 8407, to substitute a manager “without 
conflicting interests.” 


President Eisenhower signs three bills relating to insurance 
on ships. Public Law 86-120 (S. 1234) keeps government standby 
war risk insurance authority in effect until Sept. 7, 1965. P. L. 
86-123 (S. 1434) would permit use at a later date of a federal 
ship mortgage insurance commitment. P. L. 86-127 (S. 2148) 
authorizes the deposit of funds in escrow for payment of insur- 
ance on ship construction. 
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Continued 


Office "Homecoming" 


September 17 was ‘“home-com- 
ing” day for some 200 retired 
members of the home office of the 
John Hancock Life. They renewed 
old acquaintances at a luncheon 
given in their honor by Byron K. 
Elliott, president, and attended by 
members of the company’s senior 
officer staff. 

The group present 
half of the company’s home office 
retirees, who now number 400. Re- 
tirees are invited back to the home 
office each fall for an annual re- 
union. 

Mr. Elliott congratulated mem- 
bers of the group on the outstand- 
ing job they are now doing as vol- 
unteer workers’ at __ hospitals, 
churches and charitable organiza- 
tions. 


represented 


Banking the Fires? 


Estimated fire losses in the 
United States for the first six 
month of 1959 now total $560,866- 
000 a decrease of 3.5 percent 
from the first six months of 1958, 
when they amounted to $581,235,- 
000. During June losses amounted 
to $77,867,000, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters reports. 

According to Lewis <A. Vin- 
cent, NBFU’s general manager, 
this June loss represents a de- 
crease of 13.5 per cent from 
losses of $90,048,000 reported for 
June, 1958, and a decrease of 4.6 
per cent from losses of $81,597,- 
000 for May, 1959. 


Big Baby Boom 

There are now 1407 U. S. life 
companies, 81 more than a year 
ago and more than twice the num- 
ber ten years ago. This total, 
from an annual survey conducted 


20 


by the Institute of Life Insurance, 
includes all life companies re- 
ported by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia on June 30. 

Life company home offices are 
located in every state. Texas, 
which has led the state list for a 
number of years, has 314 compa- 
nies domiciled there; Louisiana 
ranks second with 122 companies 
followed in rank by: Arizona, 
108; South Carolina, 53; Indiana, 
51; Illinois, 49; Alabama, 47; 
Pennsylvania, 45; Arkansas, 37; 
Delaware, 36; Georgia, 32; Okla- 
homa, 32; New York, 30. Included 
in the survey for the first time 
are Hawaii with five companies 
and Alaska with two companies. 


All-Industry Problem 
Motor vehicle fatalities are ac- 

counting for a rapidly increasing 

toll of life insurance policy claim 


payments. The $63 million paid 
out in the first half of this year is 
well above the $55 million a year 
ago and $39 million five years ago, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

The number of motor vehicle 
fatality claims was the same this 
year as last and only 10 per cent 
more than in 1954. This means 
there has been a rise of nearly 50 
per cent in average size of claim 
in the five years. 


And in the Future 


October 11-13—Annual convention, Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents, Sher- 
aton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 

October 11-14—63rd annual convention, 
National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, Adolphus and Baker hotels, 
Dallas. 

October 12-14—1959 International Systems 
meeting, auspices Systems and Procedures 
Association, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada. 


October 12-16—54th annual 
American Life Convention, 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

October 15-16—National symposium on 
controlling disability in cardiac disease, 
degenerative diseases of the aged, and 
psychological disorders, auspices Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

October 19-21—29th annual meeting, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 19-23—47th annual National 
Safety Congress and Exposition, Conrad 
Hilton, Congress, Sheraton, Morrison, La 
Salle, Palmer House, Chicago. 

October 21-23—Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors, Hotel Statler, 
New York. 

October. 22—Annual conferment luncheon, 
New York Chapter of the Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers, Hotel Astor, New York. 

October 26-28—Annual meeting, Life Ad- 
vertisers Association, Drake Hotel, Chi- 


meeting, 
Edgewater 


cago. 

October 26-28—1959 convention, California 
Association of Insurance Agents, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

October 26-28—Annual meeting, National 
Association of Independent Insurers, Sher- 
aton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

October 28-30—Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters, Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 

October 29-31—I9th annual meeting, Mid- 
West Management Conference, auspices 
General Agents & Managers Association 
of Indianapolis, French Lick, Ind. 

November 2-4—Annual conference, Atomic 
Industrial Forum, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

November 4-5—Annual convention, Michi- 
gan Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 

November 9-1!—Annual meeting, Society 
of Actuaries, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

November 9-12—Annual meeting, LIAMA, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 

November 16-18 — Individual Insurance 
Forum, Health Insurance Association of 
America, Biltmore Hotel, New York. 

November 30-December 4—Winter meeting, 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Fontainebleau and Edon Roc, 
Miami Beach. 

December 7-8—Winter meeting, Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York. 

December 8—Annual meeting, Institute of 
Life Insurance, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

December 9-10—Annual meeting, Life In- 
surance Association of America, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

December 28-29—Annual meeting, Amer- 
ican Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance, Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The meaning of the KEY 


One of the notable assets of Life underwrit- 
ing is the public prestige enjoyed by Life 
insurance Field-Men. The American College 
of Life Underwriters and the C.L.U. program 
have contributed substantially to this result. 


We at Metropolitan are proud of our 
C.L.U.’s and join our friends in the Life in- 
surance industry in urging Field-Men to en- 
roll in one of the C.L.U. courses in their 
respective communities. These courses have 
not only added to the stature of all associated 
with Life insurance, but have helped to 


broaden the ability of Field-Men to render 
top-notch professional service. 

While you can be a good Field-Man with- 
out being a C.L.U., you can be a much better 
one if you are. In today’s competitive mar- 
ket, it is good business to have the best pos- 
sible professional education. 

One way to get this is to become a C.L.U. 
yourself. It will do much to give you the 
added knowledge, skill and confidence which 
today’s public rightly expects and appreci- 
ates in career Life insurance Field-Men. 


*Metropolitan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
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He can offer 
modern service... 
streamlined for action 








The John Hancock man has always offered the very best 
in client service—and today it’s even better. Now, he can 
provide client service that has been streamlined for action: 


1. Simplified policy forms — for easier reading and 
understanding. 


2. Simplified two-part application forms for regular 
adult, third party, and juvenile insurance — for 
client convenience. 


3. Accelerated policy issue — for client satisfaction. 
4. Immediate processing of claims—for client approval. 


With these extra client service advantages to help make 
the sale— and to keep clients sold — no wonder the John 
Hancock man likes to sell John Hancock. 


ie a 


MUTUALLY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JAN 
SOND 


The John Hancock Signature Series O, fodonog 2) the most advanced life insurance portfolio 
SIGNATURE SERIES) . 
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UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Organized 1824 


CRUM KX FORSTER (@3°<@) 68 THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1822 


; ayy ~p aC WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Insurance Companies se 


; THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. 

SOUND, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE U.S. Branch . . . Incorporated 1851 
THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 

U.$. Branch . . . Incorporated 1833 
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DPPPPPPPP?? 


ae 


it 
Could Be 
You! 


The Man with the Plan for 1959 will soon 
be named. Who is he? He is a progressive 
Independent Agent representing The Employers’ 
Group of Insurance Companies, one of the few 
nation-wide full line Life and Property carriers. 

How will he be chosen? The 1959 Man with the Plan will be selected from among 
Employers’ Group Agents from coast to coast for his outstanding contribution to the 
Insurance profession and the Independent Agency System. 

Our 1959 Man with the Plan will be privileged to award a $2,000 Educational 
Endowment to any child of his choice. Underwritten by The Employers’ Life, 
the proceeds of the Endowment may be used by the child at age 18 for advanced study 
for a chosen business, skill or profession. 

In partnership with its Agents, The Employers’ Group makes this 
contribution to advanced education. 


ne HMployers’ Grou P or insurance companies 
aii 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. « The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. ¢ American Employers’ Insurance Co. « The Halifax Insurance Co. of Mass. 
The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 
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One of Fanny Brice’s cleverest acts 
was to call The Man from Equitable 


Fanny Brice’s wit swept her through comedy suc- 
cesses on stage, screen, and radio. Her wisdom led 
her, among other things, to call The Man from 
<quitable. Like many other famous entertainers 
she wanted not only continuous protection, but 
guaranteed funds that could be used for emergen- 
cies, retirement, and so forth. Today more people 


are buying this Living Insurance than ever before. 
And more people are hearing about it, too—on 
DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS, over the entire 
CBS-TV network. No wonder so many underwrit- 
ers enjoy being The Man from Equitable! ©1959 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. Home Office : 393 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


Living Insurance from EQUITABLE 
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Aid of the Month 


simple 
flexible 
profitable 


BUSINESS INTERRUPTION FORM 


Now only one Gross Earnings form, with 
endorsements. With or without 


al payroll protection. Or payroll protection for a 
interruption limited number of days. 


(This new form may not yet be available in your state—watch for it!) 


helpful 
practical 
combination 


“SALES | AID AND WORK SHEET 


Explains new features, billboard fashion. Shows 
why this coverage is a “‘must’’. 

Includes a simple but complete work sheet 

to determine the prospect’s needs. 


Ask your A¢tna fieldman today 
about this new business builder. 


AATNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Worldwide Insurance through our Foreign Dept., AFIA 
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How to make mote Life Insurance sales 




































































to your fire-casualty clients 


Mz and more good fire and 
casualty offices sell impressive 
amounts of life insurance. Their 
profits go up as they increase life 
voiume. They know that people 
smart enough to accept sound rec- 
ommendations for their fire and cas- 
ualty insurance will also buy sound 
life insurance programs, business or 
personal, from the same competent 
insurance man. 

They know that to sell life insur- 
ance to fire-casualty clients they need 


1. A plan for prospecting, sales 
promotion and personal selling 
that really works 


2. A life company whose field- 
men and home office staff know 
how to work with fire-casualty 
Offices. 


Hundreds of fire-casualty agents 
and brokers, large and small, tell us 
that the ideas and materials we sug- 
gest and supply are the key to their 
success in life insurance. Over the 
years we have developed scores of 
simple and practical tools specially 
for fire-casualty men. These selling 
helps work because they’ve been 
tested and re-tested by critical agents 
and brokers who sell substantial 
amounts of life insurance. 
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VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET 


This experience of many years of 
working closely with hundreds of 
fire-casualty men who successfully 
sell life insurance is now in a booklet 
that tells about our special facilities 
to help you. This booklet will show 
you: 

1. Why it is profitable for your 

agency to write life insurance 


2. Examples of successful life 
insurance selling experiences by 
offices like yours 


3. Complete details of our plan 
to help you sell 


4. Why Connecticut Mutual is a 
good company for your clients 


5. Why Connecticut Mutual is a 
good company for you. 


This valuable booklet is yours for 
the asking, without obligation. It has 
guided many fire-casualty men and 
offices toward bigger net profits 
through selling life insurance. It can 
probably help you, too. Send for your 
copy today. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your booklet “A Plan to Help 
General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance.” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street 





Town or City 


State 








“Here’s how I made sure I held 
one of my best accounts!” 


by a Tennessee insurance agent 


“When you have good accounts, you can be sure 
of one thing—competition! And this year I knew 
it would be tougher than ever to hold one of my 
larger accounts. So I began making plans long 
before renewal time. 


“I called in Bob Gulgusky, Special Agent for 
The American and told him the story. The first 
thing Bob did was to initiate preliminary under- 
writing and engineering surveys and then turned 
his findings over to the Branch Office at Nashville. 


“In short order, Casualty Manager Bill Watson 
worked up a 3-year Retrospective Rating Plan D 
proposal covering Auto Fleet Liability, General 
Liability and Workmen’s Comp. It was tailor-made 
for my client—gave him a solid protection pro- 
gram, plus potential premium savings in the future. 
And when the three of us presented our proposal, 
after we made some changes—on the spot—the 
client bought it! 


“IT had just taken The American into my office a 
few months before this because of their multiple- 
line facilities—and when they helped me save this 
$40,000 account, they certainly proved themselves 
to me!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business ... MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 
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NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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who previously have been 
considered UNINSURABLE may now qualify for 


MUTUAL of OMAHA’S 





NEW SELECT SECURITY POLICY 


Think of the people formerly ineligible who now can 
be insured, Consider them as a group and you realize 
suddenly there’s a vast new market available to 
Mutual of Omaha representatives. 
The Select Security Policy provides coverage for loss 
of income and hospitalization. It includes many key 
features which make it the ideal protection plan. 
Among them: 
‘@ Renewal Safeguard on Hospital and Income 
protection plans 
@ No reduction in benefits for sickness which 
formerly classified a policyowner as 
substandard 
@ Miscellaneous benefits available for all sick- 
nesses or accidents covered in the policy 


fo cere 


Mutual 
OF OMAHA’ 
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Yes, the Select Security Policy is a great protection 
plan. And it’s just one of the many great protection 
plans offered by Mutual of Omaha. It seems that 
whenever you stop and reflect on “who’s showing the 
way”... “who’s pioneering the important advances” 
... the answer is Mutual of Omaha. 


So why don’t you see how you can become a mem- 
ber of the Mutual of Omaha career sales team. For 
details write Howard Dewey, Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE 


OMAHA « NEBRASKA 


Vv. J. SKUTT, President 














|SALES | | HORIZONS 
Proposals on Request BE 7 


In order to relieve our field force of the time- 
consuming and costly chore of calculating and pre- 
paring certain types of proposals,the home office is 
taking over the job for a nominal charge. 

Under this plan the home office will prepare indi- 
vidually tabulated Split-Dollar and Premium Fi- 
nanced proposals based on predetermined column 
heads, at any applicable age, for any multiple of 
$1,000 face amount. 

Eight different types of proposals are available on 
O.L., Life to 65 and 10-Pay Life. 


Gradation of Premiums 


by size of policy — Quantity Discount Factors 
using the policy fee method applicable to all plans. 
Rates per thousand decrease as the amount of 
insurance increases. 


Low Net Cost 


@ Generally Reduced Premiums 
@ Reduced Premiums on Level Term Riders 
@ Reduced Premiums on ADB 


The following table shows the effect of grading 
by size and our low net cost: 


Comparison of Net Costs and Net Payments per $1,000 
$5,000 $15,000 $25,000 

PLAN AGE ITEM POLICY POLICY POLICY 
MALE 35 net pats, «$204.69» $195.36 = $193.49 


Bg ai 26.69 17.36 15.49 


na cuits. 367.32 «348.65 344.92 


20 yr. 
net cost — 2.68 —21.35 — 25.08 


51.000. 24.57 23.64 23.45 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 


National Life’s Annuity Builder Contract and 
Yearly Renewable Term Plan (guaranteed issue 
available in most cases) offers an entirely new 
concept, representing a far-reaching forward step 
in the entire field of Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans. Its flexibility and adaptability make it 
ideally suited to be tailored to special requirements. 








Monthly budget premium payment plan 
available. Makes premium payments automatic. 


Lower Female Premium Rates 
on Most Plans 


Cash values and dividends are the same as for 
policies issued to men, even though the premiums 
are less. 


Buy-Sell, Split $ and Program- 
ming Sales Films A leader in the field of 


audio-visual sales presentations, National Life 
has available two prize-winning sound slide- 
films in full color. ‘‘A Tale of Three Businesses” 
tells the story of what could happen to a business 
in the absence of a buy-sell agreement. ‘‘The 
Most Wanted Man in America”’ sets the stage 
for a Split-Dollar sale. “‘A Man of Property’’ 
deals with the 5 basic needs. All three are proved 
sales makers. 


Tax Sheltered Annuities 


A plan to create pensions for employees of cer- 
tain non-profit organizations using tax-free 
dollars. Unusual sales kit available. 
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Insured Insurability 


This rider provides for the purchase of addi- 
tional insurance without further evidence of in- 
surability at policy anniversaries nearest in- 
sured’s ages 25, 28, 31, 34, 37, 40. 


Dividend Term Option 


Using dividend deposits to purchase one-year 
term insurance, this provision is designed pri- 
marily to provide additional insurance for the 
amount of cash value. 


Dividends referred to in this advertisement are 
based on our current scale. They are neither guar- 
antees nor estimates, but are for illustrative pur- 
poses only and are subject to increases or decreases. 


National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER e VERMONT 
FOUNDED 1850 PURELY MUTUAL 
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EDITORIAL 
By Vfl: Colleen. 


Have We Had Enough "Pleasure" Driving? 


O see a youth in death and his father and 

mother standing beside his casket is a dolor- 
ous sight. To know that this death—one of 
thousands—was the result of the lawful use of 
an instrument which has been amongst the most 
useful and pleasure-giving contributions to man- 
kind indicates that society has failed in the 
safeguards established for its operation. 

Each year some thirty thousand people are 
killed, hundreds of thousands are maimed and 
disabled, and millions of dollars of property 
values are destroyed by motorcars. Much of the 
cost of this is borne by men and women who 
had no responsibility for the disablements and 
destruction. The cost to insurance companies 
is greater than the income derived from the 
premiums paid for the protection they render. 
Despite this excess underwriting cost, contribu- 
tions to the maintenance of the National Safety 
Council and various other national, state, and 
municipal safety bureaus is a burden gladly ac- 
cepted by those companies. 

Stockholders and policyholders of companies 
throughout the United States are deprived of 
justly due dividends because the underwriting 
answer to the automobile has not been formu- 
lated. Every motorcar owner and every taxpayer 
accepts some burden from needless accidents 
automobile-caused. Every day there are anguish 
and recriminations in homes throughout the 
country. A hopeless cripple or a lifeless body 
casts a shadow on countless families. There is 
not adequate material compensation to soothe 
the grief of a stricken parent. There are no 
arms that can replace those of a mother’s for 
an orphaned child. Everyone in the United States 
is penalized in some way because the automobile 
designed to be useful and to bring enjoyment is 
a major cause of disaster. 
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Interests which have a financial reason to 
devote their best services to the reduction of 
the automobile accident toll have made little 
progress, actually, towards the elimination of 
these accidents. The state has spent billions of 
dollars on foolproof road construction; the auto- 
mobile companies have introduced every safety 
device that man’s genius can devise; insurance 
companies have offered inducements of every 
known character for safe driving; and safety 
councils have publicized and fought for accident 
prevention and protection, introducing statistics 
all designed to acquaint the normal man and 
woman with the dangers they face in a motor- 
car. 

Despite all of this concentration on safety, 
there seems no ending to the deaths resulting, 
nor any lowering of the incidence of accidents 
causing human disablement and property de- 
struction. Is there something not yet attempted 
which should be tried? THE SPECTATOR feels 
certain that by some new approach the spectre 
of evil can be removed from the automobile and 
a new era of safety introduced. 

In most areas of our modern life, psychology 
has been credited with many successes and albeit 
with many failures. Has the psychology used in 
preparing youth for the operation of the auto- 
mobile been thus far wrong? Is a new psycho- 
logical approach needed now even if it requires 
years to put such new thinking to successful 
culmination? 

THE SPECTATOR has had reason to study a 
great variety of statistics developed from the 
automobile from the date the first automobile 
was invented years ago. Among those facts and 
statistics on automobile manufacturers and op- 
eration are those which have formed the basis 
for automobile insurance premiums. The high 

Continued on page 56 
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INSURANCE 


Rules Proposed for Variable Plans 


OUR types of variable annuities 

will be written in the future, 
predicts George E. Johnson, a vet- 
eran in this comparatively young 
field of combining life insurance 
and equity investments. 

Any “model bill” designed to reg- 
ulate variable annuities should not 
limit, “by legislation or regulation, 
companies to one line of business,” 
Johnson advises in “A Message Re- 
garding Variable Annuities to the 


Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States.” 

Since the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has carried out 
the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court to establish regulations for 
variable annuity companies, John- 
son reports, “The pattern of devel- 
opment now seems reasonably clear. 
Variable life annuities will be writ- 
ten in four different ways as fol- 
lows: 


“(1) Through pension trusts in- 
cluding some extremely open-end 
pension trusts such as that now 
being sponsored by the Keystone 
Custodian Funds, Inc.; 

“(2) Through a separate com- 
pany writing variable life insur- 
ance exclusively or in connection 
with a nominal amount of term life 
insurance, e.g. College Retirement 
Equities Fund (CREF), Equity 
Annuity Life (EALIC), Variable 





California Merit Rating Plan 


NSURANCE companies have 

long recognized the need for 
giving the good driver a more 
favorable rate than the automobile 
operator who has caused accidents 
or has been subject to traffic con- 
victions. The Safe Driver insur- 
ance plan, introduced in California 
earlier this year by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
is based on the premise that driv- 
ers who operate automobiles in a 
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lawful manner safeguard lives and 
property and their efforts should 
be reflected in reduced liability in- 
surance costs. This reduction is 
effected by a point system under 
which operators without points 
enjoy the lowest rates while the 
drivers who accumulate’ these 
points are surcharged. 


Why California? 


This plan was instituted in Cal- 
ifornia for good, statistical rea- 
sons. California maintains quite 
complete records of automobile ac- 
cidents and convictions imposed 
upon drivers for traffic violations. 
A study of approximately 100,000 
drivers records over a three year 
period indicated that 54 per cent 
had no history of accidents or traf- 


fic convictions, and further that a 
definite relationship was _ estab- 
lished between records of convic- 
tions and number of accidents 
those convicted were likely to have. 


Assigned Risks Included 


The plan is applicable to all pri- 
vate passenger automobiles owned 
by an individual or husband and 
wife who are residents of the same 
household, and to farmers’ trucks 
with a load capacity up to 1,500 
pounds. It affects the Liability 
coverages, bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage, as well as medical 
payments and the collision forms. 
Assigned risks are also included 
under this plan. The additional 
charges required of assigned risk 
drivers are applied to the pre- 
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Annuity Life (VALIC), and Par- 
ticipating Annuity Life (PALIC) 
of Arkansas; 

“(3) Through a segregated ac- 
count maintained by a regular life 
insurance company, as in the Pru- 
dential legislation (in New Jer- 
sey); and 

“(4) Through an_ investment 
company that does not operate as 
a life insurance company. (Note: 
This is the method which the Met- 


ropolitan Life believes should be 
used exclusively. While I—Johnson 
—do not believe sales should be 
confined to this method, it is in- 
evitable that variable life annuities 
will be written in this way, prob- 
ably with no fixed guarantees of 
mortality and expenses.)” 

Discussing measures to regulate 
sale of variable annuities, Johnson 
insisted: 

Balancing-—between variable and 


Only brief regulations are needed to control the four 
new types of variable annuities, George Johnson suggests 


fixed dollar retirement income 
amounts — is not essential and 
should not be required by law; 
There is no need to limit the 
profits of stockholders in a variable 
annuity company, since full dis- 
closure and competition will keep 
stockholders from withdrawing too 
much of the surplus; 
It is unwise to restrict payment 
of cash surrender values for vari- 
Continued on page 53 





Analyzed 


miums computed underthis new 
rating method. 

Perhaps the term “eligible” is 
not accurate because the plan is 
mandatory for the risks enumer- 
ated above. 

The Safe Driver Plan has been 
applied to the existing structure. 
The California Automobile manual 
still contains the rates by territory 
for each type of risk as classified 
for use, ownership, age of driver, 
distance of travel to place of busi- 
ness, etc. The new plan is super- 
imposed upon these rates in ac- 
cordance with the system of points 
which has been developed for this 
purpose. 

Convictions—Certain classes of 
convictions offer the greatest pre- 
mium penalties, five points each are 
assigned for conviction of: 
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The major policy among flock of new auto 
plans is checked by COVERAGES AND FORMS 


1. driving while intoxicated or 
under the influence of drugs; 

2. failure to stop and _ report 
when involved in an accident; 

3. homicide or assault arising out 
of the operation of a vehicle; 

4. driving while license is sus- 
pended or revoked. 

Next in order is a “charge” of 
three points for conviction of reck- 
less driving. 

One point is the penalty for each 
moving traffic violation. There are, 
however, certain convictions which 
are not chargeable as traffic viola- 
tions under this point system: 

1. Inadequate muffler or exces- 
sive escape of exhaust products; 

2. failure of equipment other 
than brakes; 

3. failure to (a) sign or (b) 


display registration car or license 
plates or (c) have driver’s license 
on person (provided a valid one 
exists). 


One Point Per Accident 


Accidents—One point is charge- 
able for each automobile accident 
involving the applicant for insur- 
ance (or an operator who is a resi- 
dent of the same household) while 
operating a private passenger type 
automobile resulting in bodily in- 
jury, death or damage to any prop- 
erty—including the assured’s own 
property to the extent of $50 or 
more—during the experience period 
of two years. 


Continued on page 6! 
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Electronic Underwriting 


Home office underwriting for the auto 
policy can be performed electronically— 
and economically—and here are the 
figures ... By D. L. Anderson, CPCU 


NDERWRITING an automo- 

bile policy can now be turned 
over to one operator, a small elec- 
tronic computer, and two other of- 
fice machines. 

Test runs this spring convinced 
me that it is possible to reproduce, 
rate, and code an auto policy, to 
key punch and verify its statistical 
byproducts all on one continuous 
operation. The clerk can be trained 
easily and the machines will cost 
less than $1,200 a month. 


Complex System 

Rising costs as well as unfavor- 
able experience have forced cas- 
ualty insurance companies to adopt 
“defensive underwriting.’’ To 
guard against accepting inferior 
risks, they have built a system so 
complex that the producer some- 
times feels that every line he offers 
is regarded with suspicion. Yet, de- 
spite the safeguards added by the 
carriers (usually in the form of 
more hands to process the papers), 
the loss ratios have been unsatis- 
factory. 

To make matters worse, adminis- 
trative expense has edged over the 
5.5 per cent of the premium dollar 
contemplated in the bureau filings. 
This cuts into the pure premium 
allowed for loss and loss expense. 

If this were the limit of the dif- 
ficulties, the problem would be seri- 
ous enough. But there are more 
troubles: errors in transcription of 
premiums, names, addresses, and 
agencies; delays in producing poli- 
cies, endorsements and renewals. 
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The author, in the Research Department of the Home 
Insurance Co., stands by while a Royal McBee analyst 
demonstrates the LPG-30 used in Mr. Anderson's test. 


Unfortunately also, the emphasis 
on defensive underwriting has 
forced the trained underwriting 
personnel to neglect their trade. 
Because more and more time of 
valuable men is taken up minutely 
scrutinizing large - volume, low- 
premium business, they have less 
and less time (and there are fewer 
trained men) to handle the large 
fleet lines, the retrospective rated 
compensation, and liability lines 
which should be the subject of 
their interest. 


Volume in Personal Lines 


In accounting operations, too, 
the volume in the personal lines 
occupies the major part of the 
work-hours. Personal auto lines, 
with the large unit volume involved 
and its high rate of cancellation, 
make up the greatest source of 


bookkeeping entries. In those com- 
panies where key punched account- 
ing records are kept, these personal 
lines produce the greatest number 
of cards and require the largest 
percentage of the available ma- 
chine time. 


Mechanical Method Sought 


To solve these problems and 
their rising expenses, I set out to 
look for a mechanical method to 
perform the necessary underwrit- 
ing, policy producing, and account- 
ing tasks. Many machines are 
available, but large ones with the 
needed capacity are expensive, and 
machines in the right cost bracket 
have not had the capacity and flexi- 
bility. 

The right machine should, I de- 
cided: check an application against 
rigid underwriting criteria (oc- 
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cupation, etc.), check also for age, 
marital status, territory, town, 
make and model and age of car, 
determine premiums in terms of 
these factors, and accept or decline 
the risk. Simultaneously, the ma- 
chine would produce the completed 
policy, code the daily report with 
company codes for key punching, 
produce key punched cards from 
the entire process, and do all this 
so accurately that we would not 
need to verify the cards. 

We chose automobile underwrit- 
ing for our tests because we were 
sure a machine fitting that pro- 
gram could be adapted to the un- 
derwriting tasks of less compli- 
cated personal lines. Biggest im- 
mediate problem was that of stor- 
ing hundreds of towns, territories, 


This closeup shows the keyboard 
of the LGP-30 coupled with a high 
speed tape feeder, not used in 
these experiments. 


auto makes and models, and per- 
sonal rating statistics with which 
the auto underwriter deals. If the 
machine’s ‘‘memory” could not 
store all this, we would be faced 
with wholesale cheating through 
mis-statement of underwriting ter- 
ritory. 

Also we ran into difficulty in the 
difference between “input” and 
“output.” Most electronic thinking 
and practice in the insurance in- 
dustry today is concerned with 
“output’”—how to process data al- 
ready accumulated through diverse 
manual and semi-mechanical meth- 
ods. Mechanizing “input”—deriv- 
ing the masses of data needed— 
is a relatively uncultivated field. 

With the aid of electronic ex- 
perts, I finally arrived at not one 

Continued on page 63 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Millionaire Owners Build 
Insurance Protection Slowly 
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HAT does the owner of a 

W\ million dollars in insurance 
protection look like? Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life brought out re- 
cently a composite report about 
28 policyholders with protection 
worth a million dollars or more. 

With one exception, these life 
insurance millionaires are mar- 
ried and have children. The one 
exception—a man—is about to be 
married. 

Average age for the group is 
now 44 with a range in ages from 
31 to 58. All but three of the 
Mass Mutual million-dollar policy- 
holders are men. Two of the three 
women in the group call them- 
selves housewives with various 
business interests. The third is 
an executive in a business firm. 


Permanent Favored 


The total insurance estate of 
the persons studied averaged $1,- 
819,000 of which $1,250,410 was 
with Massachusetts Mutual. All 
except one held his Massachusetts 
Mutual insurance on a permanent, 
and not on a term, basis. 

Aggregate insurance in force 
for all the 28 insurance million- 
aires was in excess of $50 million, 
of which more than $35 million 
was with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. The highest amount of in- 
surance in force with all com- 
panies for a single individual was 
$3,660,000. 

Of the 28, only ten had become 
life insurance millionaires by a 


single purchase. The others had 
built up their insurance estate 
gradually, with an average age 
difference of six years between 
their first and their most recent 
life insurance purchases. Those 
who had built up their insurance 
estate gradually owned an average 
of six policies of which the first 
policy was bought at the average 
age of 36. 


Cogent Reasons 


The most frequent reason for 
owning policies worth $1 million 
or more was anticipation of high 
Federal estate taxes, state inheri- 
tance taxes, and costs of estate ad- 
ministration and settlement. Other 
reasons given were to insure an 
individual’s value to his company 
or business and to offset the loss 
to the business which would arise 
through his death. Another rea- 
son mentioned was stock retire- 
ment and protection of family- 
owned businesses. 

All of Mass Mutual’s million- 
dollar policyholders were in good 
health when they reached the mil- 
lion-dollar mark. Among them 
were ten company presidents, two 
executive vice presidents, three 
vice presidents, eight other busi- 
ness executives, and three inde- 
pendent businessmen as well as 
the two housewives with business 
interests. 

Seven of the life insurance mil- 
lionaires live in New York state, 
four in Texas, and four in Florida. 
The others live in California, Del- 
aware, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, Missouri, Georgia, Ohio and 
New Hampshire. Almost two thirds 
live in smaller residential com- 
munities and somewhat more than 
one third make their homes in 
large metropolitan areas. @ 
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“Blues Over-65 Plans 


Service groups in Michigan, New Jersey, and Delaware 
have developed plans for individuals over 65 


N Michigan and New Jersey, 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield organi- 
zations have recently taken pre- 
liminary steps toward setting up 
health care for people over 65 years 
of age. Delaware already has in 
operation a “65-Limited” contract 
for individuals 65 or older and not 
already members of Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans, 

Michigan’s proposed “senior con- 


tracts” plan provides combined 
hospital and medical-surgical bene- 
fits for a monthly premium of 
$8.47. Hospitalization coverage 
provides 30 days of ward care, 
compared with 90 days under min- 
imum plans for younger members. 

Service would be renewable for 
the full 30-day span if the senior 
member had been out of the hos- 
pital for at least three months. In 


such cases, the member would pay 
a 20 per cent “share” of the first 
$500 in hospital costs on a basis 
of $25 minimum and $100 maxi- 
mum. 

Coverage is to be offered on an 
individual enrollment basis. Under 
the Blue Shield medical-surgical 
plan, participating surgeons ac- 
cept the Blue Shield fee as full 
payment for surgery, in-hospital 


medical care, anesthesia, and 
emergency first aid if the member’s 
annual income is less than $2,500. 

In New Jersey, the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans have presented a 
proposal to Commissioner Charles 
R. Howell, seeking an adjustment 





Ten Communications Barriers 


Making ourselves understood by our associates 
is a hazardous undertaking. Here are some of 
the hurdles we face ... By Howard Dana Shaw 


chine company estimates that 
the average business executive will 
write (or dictate) almost a third 
of a million words this year. This 
is twice as many as the average 
professional writer will put on 
paper. It sounds as if a lot of 
communicating is going on. 

Or is it? Is this Niagara of 
words real communication? When 
is the communicating process suc- 
cessful, and what should it do for 
management? 

One of the bad features of boom 


bes president of a dictating ma- 
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times, according to Richard E. 
Pille, president of Security Mutual 
Life, is an increase in canned 
words and one-way communication 
which has hurt the person-to-per- 
son kind. Speaking before the New 
York C.L.U. chapter, Mr. Pille 
recommended more agency visits, 
the development of greater local 
responsibility, less gimmick selling, 
better “client attitude.” 
Communications at heart is the 
fluid that builds and binds rela- 
tionships among people. Communi- 
cations is the soul of human rela- 


tions, on which a business is built. 

This is not hard to understand 
when you stop to think that the 
most critical task of management 
is working with people and getting 
people to work with one another. 
This interplay among people and 
groups of people is the stuff com- 
munications is made of. 

But communications is not all 
words. Although most of the text 
books make language the major 
medium of communications, there 
is an expansive field of what the 
professors call ‘non-verbal com- 
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of rates for 1960 with long-range 
rate stability to be proposed in 
1961. In line with these adjust- 
ments, the New Jersey plans are 
proposing a “modified comprehen- 
sive” co-payment plan at rates 
averaging 18 per cent lower than 
the standard Blue Cross coverage, 
and slightly lower benefits for 
older subscribers. 


Only for Individuals 


This proposed plan would at 
first be made available only to di- 
rect-payment subscribers. It would 
allow 60 hospital days each year 
to members under age 70 and 30 
days for those older. All members 
under the co-payment clause would 
pay $15 toward the first day’s hos- 
pital bill and $6 for each of the 
next 14 days. After that, the plan 
would pay the full cost for eligible 
services. 

For people over 65, the New Jer- 
sey organization proposed to open 
non-group enrollment. Such older 
persons would be enrolled if they 

Continued on page 62 





Mr. Shaw, author of books on ef- 
fective letters and until recently di- 
rector of public relations for the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, is now head of the Institute 
of Management Services. 


munications’ —and Mr. Pille’s 
agency visits constitute one kind. 
Just being present, just dropping 
into a department this morning, 
is a form of communications. 
Try it. 


Absence Speaks 


The president of a certain small 
organization is away much of the 
time, doing important traveling. 
But to his officers and employees, 
his away-ness is communicating 
something. Hardly anything he 
can say will catch up to the im- 
pression his empty office broad- 
casts—the impression that he 
doesn’t take his work seriously, 
that he doesn’t want to be bothered 
with their problems. 

The smile, the wink, the raised 

Continued on page 82 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Insurance Building Facts 


LONDON, ENGLAND. Demolition of old buildings has been started to clear 
the site for erection of a new insurance headquarters, Aldermary 
House. A number of British insurance associations will occupy the new 
building to be started in 1960. These include the British Insurance Asso- 
ciation, the Accident Offices’ Association, Fire Offices Committee, Indus- 
trial Life Offices’ Association, The Life Offices’ Association, and Associated 
Insurers, including the British Insurance (Atomic Energy) Committee. 
New building is planned to centralize the technical resources of the vari- 
ous insurance associations. 
NEW YorRK, NEW YoRK. The National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
has leased for 21 years the 10th and 11th floors in the new office 
building at 125 Maiden Lane. This space will serve the administrative and 
executive branches of the Bureau. Clerical departments will remain at 
present headquarters. 


EES 1p. costes 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. Dedication ceremonies were conducted 
at the new home office of Old American Insurance in August. Archi- 
tects: Voskamp and Slezak. General contractor: S. Patti Construc- 
tion Company. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. Guardian Life of America will erect a three-story 
annex adjacent to its present home office. Building will provide 75,000 
sq. ft. of space with provision for adding four more floors. Architects: 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. National Association of Life Underwriters has an- 
nounced that contract for its new headquarters building has been 
awarded to Hubscher, Dietrich, and Coleman, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. United Insurance of America has started erection of a 
two-story district office costing $500,000. Building is the twentieth 
in a series of regional and district offices built by the company in the past 
two years. Exterior is of off-white, glazed brick with curtain wall tiers 
of ceramic tile on the front and sides. General contractor: L. J. Graf. 
BoIsE, IDAHO. Continental Life and Accident has purchased the four-story 
Yates Building for use as a home Office. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA. Pacific Mutual Life departments and a new agency 
are now occupying a new Arizona headquarters building. The one- 
story structure contains over 7,300 sq. ft. and cost $200,000. The all-glass 
entrance ways are bordered with stone planters. Building is faced with 
rugged desert tan “slump stone” and Arizona rock. Architect: Charles G. 
Polacek. Contractor: John J. Dickman. @ 
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Will W. C. Survive? 


Workmen's Compensation faces problems, threatening 
place of private carriers.—By T. J. V. Cullen 


O matter what view we take 

as to the origin of the 
(Workmen’s Compensation)  sys- 
tem... the fact remains that the 
expansion of the system to provide 
payments for injuries not related 
to the job, for degenerative dis- 
eases, for cosmetic defects, and for 
non-economic physiologic impair- 
ments such as minor hearing losses 
is destroying the value of work- 
men’s compensation as a form of 


income insurance to protect the 
employee in the case of work-con- 
nected injuries and diseases.” 
Thus Charles P. Scully of San 
Francisco warned the members of 
the insurance section of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at their re- 
cent annual meeting. Mr. Scully is 
a member of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Insurance Law Committee. 
Discussing the future for work- 


men’s compensation, Mr. Scully in- 
sisted, “Due to the dissimilarities 
in the climate of economics and in- 
dustry as between the states, state 
control should be continued and not 
complicated by the introduction of 
Federal legislation. As to expand- 
ing benefits, it is noted that... 
the national average maximum 
weekly benefit rate has risen from 
$18.74 in 1938 to $38.43 at the end 
of 1958, with new legislation in 
1959 increasing that amount to 
approximately $46 even... . 

“At the present time, apart from 
self-insurance of the risks, liabil- 
ity for workmen’s compensation is 
insured in seven states by monopo- 
listic state funds, and in eleven 
states by state funds operating in 
competition with private carriers. 
In the remaining 31 states the in- 
surance is written entirely by pri- 
vate carriers. 

“In my opinion, under our free 
enterprise system, and regardless 
of whether there is a competing 
state fund, the private carriers 
should be permitted and encour- 
aged to underwrite the liability in 





Maintaining Incentive 
Among Agents 


Most incentive plans need more than money. Here 
are hints on making plans effective ... By Ernest W. Fair 


Y biggest headache is in keep- 

ing up the enthusiasm and 
initiative of my agents. Solve that 
for me and my business worries 
will be over!” 

Perhaps that’s the wish of every 
insurance company executive. Un- 
fortunately no one has as yet dis- 
covered a magic formula which will 
do the job. There are, however, any 
number of things the executive and 
his agency office can do about it. 
Here, from current practices of 
firms where initiative is high 
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among salesmen, are the more im- 
portant among them. 

See that he is making money. 
No salesman can have initiative 
unless he is making money. If 
the commission, salary and bonus 
schedules are such that most men 
on the staff are making sufficient 
income to keep them in a good 
standard of living, then the sys- 
tem being used is satisfactory. If 
they are not, then this may well 
be the cause of lack of initiative. 

More time by agency supervisors 


devoted to giving the men ideas 
and showing them how to do a 
better job of selling is a frequent 
method of boosting initiative. Time 
after time, when salesmen are in- 
terviewed in confidence, this is the 
lack which tops the list of their 
grievances. 

It is all too easy for any man- 
ager to assume (particularly with 
veteran staffs) that there is noth- 
ing he can do for the men. Almost 


without exception, studies show 
that where sales initiative is par- 
ticularly high on a staff, the man- 
ager takes a regular and most defi- 
nite part in guidance of a personal 
nature. 

Setting up specific, pre-selected 
targets is another step which helps 
to sustain initiative. Having some- 
thing toward which to work always 
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every state as contradistinguished 
from the concept of completely 
monopolistic state fund coverage.” 

Positive accomplishments of the 
workmen’s compensation include 
improved safety standards, reha- 
bilitation of injured employees, and 
better cooperation between capita! 
and labor. 

“T believe,” Mr. Scully concluded, 
“in the imperative necessity of pre- 
serving our American system of 
individual initiative, and in the 
development of our compensation 
system. This concept must be sen- 


NEWS TRENDS 


Canadians Up Savings Ratio, 
Foreign Assets $2.3 Billion 


N 1958 Canadians saved 9.2 per cent of their total disposable personal 
income. This is one of the highest ratios in the post-war period. 
Total personal income in Canada increased by 6.24 per cent during the 
year; direct taxes fell by 1.69 per cent, and the disposable income was 6.91 
per cent higher. Although their disposable funds rose by 6.91 per cent, 
Canadians increased their expenditures by only 4.25 per cent. As a result, 
personal savings in 1958 totalled $2,096 million, compared to $1,467 mil- 


sibly equated with the humani- 
tarian trend toward increasing 
recognition of human as well as 
property rights. We must be on 
guard against the hasty enactment 
of too much social legislation .. . 
Every employee who is injured in 
an industrial accident should be 
fully and adequately compensated 
. . . but the system should not be- 
come a vehicle for expressing a 

bountiful social philosophy. . 
“In considering the future of 
workmen’s compensation, thought 
Continued on page 53 





offers encouragement to anyone 
and particularly to a _ salesman. 
There may be a tendency to “work 
a good horse to death” once we 
find a good target. But sufficient 
variety in these sales targets usu- 
ally produces better long-pull re- 
sults. 

Be sure the incentive plan mo- 
tivates every individual agent in 
the group. The program which 
arouses the initiative of the ma- 
jority of the men is not the right 
one; only that plan which does the 
job for every last man on the staff 
should be used. Adding but a single 
small feature to the original pro- 
gram may be enough to appeal to 
the specific self interests of all the 
individuals. 

Be careful of sales contests be- 
cause they alone are not enough to 
sustain sales incentives. Far too 
often the majority of the men on 
the staff feel that they have little 
or no chance to win, so they con- 
tinue at their normal pace. When 
such contests are launched they 
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lion in 1957. 


Here is the statement of total. personal incomes, expenditures and sav- 


ings of Canadians for 1958 and 1957: 


Income, expenditures, savings of Canadians 
1958 1957 
Millions of dollars 
24,586 23,142 
1,777 1,807 


Personal income 
Direct taxes 


21,335 
19,868 


22,809 
20,713 


Disposable income 
Expenditures 
1,467 


Personal savings 2,096 


In 1958 Canadians paid out in life insurance premiums and annuities 


about $836 million. 


SSETS held by Canadian Life companies on behalf of and 
for the protection of 1144 million policyholders and annuitants 

in 50 different countries totalled $2.3 billion at the end of 1958, 
up $90 million during the year. This amounts to 30.98 per cent of 


the total assets of the companies. More than two-thirds of the 
foreign business of Canadian carriers is in the United States. 

Largest holdings outside Canada are in corporation bonds 
which totalled $1,145 million at the end of 1958, up $32 million 
during the year. Mortgage loans increased by $35 million, gov- 
ernment bonds were up $16 million, and investments in stocks 
rose by $9 million. 

Herewith are figures of foreign investments with percentage 
each represents to the total assets of the companies. 


Foreign Investments of Canadian Life 
Insurance Companies* 
Dollar Distribution 
(In millions of 
dollars) 
1958 


% of total assets of companies 
1958 1949 1959 1958 1949 1939 
Corporation 
bonds 

Government 
bonds 433 417 625 
Mortgages 476 441 106 6.33 6.25 
Stocks 269 262 170 3.57 3.72 


2,233 1,484 30.87 31.66 


$1,145 $1,113 $583 15.22% 15.78% 13.60% 8.09% 
14.59 11.37 
2.48 25 
3.95 10.30 


34.62 30.01 


5.75 5.91 


Total 2,323 


* Excludes policy loans and miscellaneous assets. 
—Lillian Millar 
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Officials Investigate 
Actions of Alleged Agent 


T. LOUIS, MO.— The opera- 

tions of William B. Landwehr, 
St. Louis and Clayton, Mo., insur- 
ance agent, broker, and “company” 
executive, are once again receiving 
the attentions of Federal, state, 
and local authorities. 

The Federal investigators are 
reportedly looking into the collec- 
tion of insurance premiums on a 
$92,830,000 line placed with a firm 
known as Capacity, Inc., purported 
to have offices at 7 North Central 
Avenue, Clayton. It is alleged that 
two checks totaling $8,426, sent to 


Capacity, Inc., for the payment of 
the premiums to cover the placing 
of the insurance with foreign com- 
panies, were endorsed “Capacity, 
Inc., W. B. Landwehr.” It has 
been stated that the insurance line 
had been placed with Capacity, 
Inc., by a reputable Los Angeles 
agency for one of its clients which 
operates refineries along the West 
Coast. It was an excess line in- 
cluding fire and extended coverage. 

It is alleged that in return for 
the premiums, Capacity, Inc., sent 
only some “certificates” inscribed 


with its name, stating the pur- 
chaser was insured, listing the 
amount of insurance, the premium, 
and the foreign insurance firm 
with which the insurance was 
placed. The insurance firm was 
reported to be domiciled in Paris 
and LeMans, France, and in Mex- 
ico City. 

Other new revelations carried 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
linked a man resembling Land- 
wehr with a company that had 
placed automobile liability policies 
for airmen at the Chanute Air 





Humor Helps “Embattled Exec 


HE American Management As- 
sociation, long known for its 
programs and publications devoted 
to management problems, has ven- 
tured into the humorous side of the 


executive’s job with a 96-page book 
of cartoons. Titled “The Embat- 
tled Executive,” the volume is a 
collection of drawings, many of 
which first appeared as special fea- 


HOW TO WRECK A CONFERENCE 


Side with the majority, regardless of your real opinion. 
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tures in The Management Review, 
a monthly periodical of AMA. Not 
published “just for the fun of it,” 
the humorous book has a serious 
purpose which stresses how chal- 








Don't read any report that will be discussed. Instead, 
buttonhole the author in the hall five minutes before 
the meeting, and ask him to sum up his six months’ hard 
work in six easy sentences. No long words, please—you're 


in a hurry. 
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Force Base, Rantoul, Ill. This man 
is said to have visited a Rantoul 
agency in June this year, stating 
he represented the “National Ex- 
change Agency” with offices in the 
Murphy Building, East St. Louis, 
Ill. He also produced what ap- 
peared to be a license for “United 

Federal Underwriters.” 
Subsequently the agency in Ran- 
toul wrote seven policies for “Na- 
tional Exchange,” the premiums 
ranging from $20 to $25. A short 
time later the agency cancelled the 
insurance and placed it with other 
companies. Illinois officials have 
no record showing that either “Na- 
tional Exchange Agency” or 
“United Federal Underwriters” 
are licensed to do business in that 
state. Nor are there records to 
indicate that Landwehr himself is 
licensed in Illinois. “National Ex- 
change” had no office in the 
Murphy Building. A man resem- 
bling Landwehr, reports the Globe- 
Democrat, signed up in May with 
a telephone answering concern to 
take phone calls and to receive 
Continued on page 62 





lenging the manager’s job is. 
Text of the book was written by 
Lydia Strong, executive editor of 
Supervisory Management.  Illus- 
trations were done by Al Hormel. 
Chapter titles include “Where the 
Day Goes,” “How to Fluff a 
Speech,” “Ten Ways to Petrify 
Progress,” and “The Gentle Art of 
Decision Making.” Reproduced 
here are three cartoons with accom- 
panying text from the chapter on 
“How to Wreck a Conference.” @ 


If you're chairman .. . Call the 
meeting without notice. 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Company News Corner 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE, Cincin- 
nati, completed mutualization, be- 
gun in 1941, and ownership of the 
company has been transferred to 
its policyholders. Some 82,858 
shares of outstanding stock were 
retired at a cost of almost $314 
million. 

LIFE INSURANCE SECURITIES CoR- 
PORATION of Portland, Maine, has 
purchased 30,000 shares of capital 
stock of Maine Insurance, and now 
owns more than 51 per cent of the 
insurance carrier’s stock. 

GREAT AMERICAN OF DALLAS is 
the new name for Capital Insur- 
ance, formerly of Austin, Texas. 
Company was a solvent subsidiary 
of Highway Insurance Underwrit- 
ers, a reciprocal now in receiver- 
ship. 

APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE, 
sponsored by the Industrial Com- 
mittee of 100 of the Knoxville, 
Tenn., Chamber of Commerce, has 
placed on the market 806,667 
shares of stock at $3 per share. 

PACIFIC-ATLANTIC LIFE has been 
authorized to issue 200,000 shares 
of non-assessable voting common 
stock in the amount of $1 million 
to Wyoming residents. 

STANDARD SAVINGS LIFE has been 
chartered in Colorado and is cur- 
rently offering 150,000 shares of 
common stock at $2 per share to 
residents of the state. 

STATE-WIDE INSURANCE, New 
York, has been formed and licensed 
for general casualty, fire, miscel- 
laneous property, water damage, 
and inland marine policies. In 
New Jersey the company has been 
licensed for general casualty in- 
cluding auto physical damage. 

SOUTHEASTERN SURPLUS LINES, 
INC., has been formed as an affiliate 
of Southeastern General Agency, 
Inc., Coral Gables, Fla. President 
of the new corporation is Allan L. 
Pither, formerly superintendent of 
the excess and surplus lines di- 
vision of Continental Casualty, 
Chicago. 

COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE, Louis- 


ville, Ky., has proposed an increase 
in authorized capital from $4 mil- 
lion to $5 million. If approved by 
stockholders, the board will de- 
clare a stock dividend at the rate 
of one share of $2 par common for 
each four shares of common now 
outstanding. Dividend is payable 
October 5 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 22. 

AMERICAN SURETY declared a 4 
per cent stock dividend payable 
October 1 on the basis of one share 
of additional stock for each 25 
shares held. Stock dividend was in 
lieu of quarterly cash dividends for 
the last half of this year. Cash 
dividends of $ .25 a share were 
paid in April and July this year. 

CONTINENTAL CASUALTY has pro- 
posed doubling its authorized capi- 
tal. If stockholders approve, the 
directors plan a 100 per cent stock 
dividend late in 1959. The com- 
pany also declared an extra divi- 
dend of $1 per share, and a quar- 
terly of 35 cents to be paid Decem- 
ber 1 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 13. 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE has been au- 
thorized to operate in West Vir- 
ginia, and is now licensed in 18 
states. 

PROVIDENT LIFE, Bismarck, N. D., 
has been licensed in Utah, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Colorado, bringing to 
14 the number of states where the 
company is authorized. 

ALLSTATE has begun operations 
in Alaska, initially with auto and 
comprehensive personal liability 
insurance. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION has begun operations 
in Austria, handling marine, ma- 
rine hull, aviation hull, and auto 
liability. 

UNIVERSITY NATIONAL LIFE, Nor- 
man, Okla., has been admitted to 
Louisiana. Company has also been 
admitted to Mississippi and has 
applications pending in Missouri, 
Florida, Arkansas, and New 
Mexico. 

Continued on page 83 
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NALU Group Asks 


Bans on Dual Selling 


UAL licensing of life agents to 
sell securities should be op- 
posed locally, recommended a spe- 
cial committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 
But no national ban on that prac- 
tice should be invoked right now. 
In a report prepared for the 
NALU annual conclave in Phila- 
delphia late last month, the Special 
Committee on Relations with the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies Benjamin D. Salinger, 
CLU, chairman, asked two ques- 
tions—and answered “no” to both 
of them. 


“Question no. 1—Should NALU 
take steps to bar from membership 
in its member associations those 
agents who are also licensed to sell 
securities (and as in the case of 
Syracuse, N. Y., Association, also 
those agency heads who accept 
business from men so licensed) ? 

“Our committee on the whole 
feels that it is harmful to the in- 
dustry and to NALU to have life 
insurance men also selling securi- 
ties — particularly mutual fund 
shares. 

“We are hopeful that other local 
associations will soon take action 


similar to that taken by Syracuse, 
but we believe that NALU should 
not at this time take action at a 
national level. 

“Our feeling is that such a 
change should have wider grass 
roots support, rather than put the 
Board of Trustees in the position 
of directing this action. We think 
that many state and local associ- 
ations will follow the example of 
the Syracuse Association within 
the next year or two, and that the 
sentiment of NALU’s members 
should be given more of an op- 
portunity to manifest itself... . 





“Rate War’ on Homeowners? 


Controversy and confusion in residential fire 
plans reported by committee at NAIA convention 


HE possibility of a rate war on 
f Boon ae a fire and homeown- 
ers policies was predicted in a com- 
mittee report prepared for the an- 
nual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in 
Chicago late last month. 

The NAIA’s Property Insurance 
Committee, headed by Frank R. 
Bell, Jr., discussed, among other 
things, the “all too frequently” 
changing status in the Homeown- 
ers policy and the Multi-Peril In- 
surance Conference. “You will re- 
call that the original Multi-Peril 
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Homeowners Program was unveiled 
officially at our 1958 annual meet- 
ing. .. . Subsequently, it was filed 
and approved in some _ twenty 
states. 

“Unfortunately, the matter of 
production cost was involved in 
those filings. This committee has in 
no way involved itself on this spe- 
cific subject (the reasons for this 
course of action are obvious—we 
concerned ourselves only with the 
product and its form). 

“Approximately nine months had 
passed after the original unveiling 


when suddenly some of the mem- 
ber companies of Multi-Peril ap- 
parently panicked. Sales of the 
new product certainly had not put 
their competitors out of business 
in that short period of time. We 
feel that there were two basic rea- 
sons for a gradual growth rather 
than a high speed build-up of the 
new product during those months. 
“First of all, the introduction of 
the production cost matter imme- 
diately produced a controversy. Ul- 
timately, the matter reverted to one 
of private contract. If this tradi- 
tional practice had been retained 
from the beginning there would 
have been no controversy. 
“Secondly, this was a totally new 
product concept. It was a joining 
of the basic fixed Homeowners ap- 
proach with the flexible compre- 
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“Question no. 2—Should NALU 
prepare and advocate legislation, 
or resort to other legal means, to 
have each of the states prohibit 
dual licensing? 

“The members of our committee 
responding to this question voted 
a unanimous no for a wide variety 
of reasons. 

“To the best of our knowledge 
only one state—Florida—now pro- 
hibits dual licensing under an ad- 
ministrative order of the Securi- 
‘ties Commission of the state. This 
order, we understand, was issued 
at the urging of the Florida State 
Association of Life Underwriters 
after a presentation of specific 
cases and facts that had occurred 
locally. 

“Recently a hearing was held by 
the Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Ohio to determine whether 
or not a similar prohibition should 
be put into effect there. The Ohio 
commissioner ultimately decided 
that he lacked authority under ex- 
isting laws to make such a ruling. 

“Even in the Florida case, it 
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hensive dwelling policy philosophy. 
Prior to that time, there were two 
widely separated schools of thought 
within agency ranks as to these two 
policies. Both of these groups had 
to assimilate the new single con- 
eepG. ss 

“At any rate, the program was 
suddenly terminated. The Multi- 
Peril staff was put to the task of 
creating a ‘new-new’ Homeowners 
program. Reliable information in- 
dicates the new program contem- 
plates broader coverage with more 
substantial rate reductions hover- 
ing between 10 and 15%.... 

“Shortly after this turn of 
events, as in the casualty field, 
there were changes in the member- 
ship status of some of the mem- 
bers of the Multi-Peril Insurance 
Conference. Independent devia- 
tions were filed. Today we find our- 
selves seriously contemplating the 
possibility of a rate war. 

“With such contemplation in 
mind, we set about to determine 
some of the basic elements which 

Continued on page 55 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Life Agents Should Not 


Be Investment Counselors 


A friendly "Letter to the Editor" criticizes us 
for "beclouding™ the inflation vs insurance issue 


EDITOR: 
In my opinion life insurance is 
today faced with two diametrically 


opposed positions—the variable vs. 


the fixed obligations. The one side 
can make out a pretty good case for 
selling mutual funds along with in- 
surance. But the traditional posi- 
tion is that this is not the proper 
approach to selling insurance. The 
mutual fund — variable advocates 
are trying to act as investment 
counselors, deciding what they 
think is best for each prospect. But 
with only two products to sell—a 
mutual fund and/or an insurance 
policy—its salesmen are bound to 
sell one or the other or both in or- 
der to make a living. With only two 
products to offer, a company is not 
in a position to advise prospects on 
what is the best financial program 
for them. If one is going to act as 
an investment counselor, there are 
not only many things to take into 
consideration, but a continuity of 
counseling is called for. This I am 
sure the proponents of combining 
mutual funds and life insurance are 
not qualified to undertake. 


Statements Relative 


On the other hand, the article 
in the August issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR (‘Insurance Endorsed .. . 
by a Leading Economist” on page 
25) leans over backwards in trying 
to argue that a fixed income obliga- 
tion furnishes just as much pro- 
tection as a variable obligation. Dr. 
Upgren, the author, goes all over 
the lot talking about what the Dow 
Jones Average did 25 years ago, 
and why interest rates were low 
during the war, and then saying 
common stocks today are extremely 
high. All these statements are rel- 


ative. The trend over the years has 
been for the dollar to depreciate in 
value and consequently to slowly 
undermine fixed incomes. At some 
times the depreciation is worse than 
others, but this doesn’t mean that 
when you run into a period of com- 
parative stability in the cost of 
living that fixed incomes are going 
to cover all contingencies. 


Startling Predictions 


Dr. Upgren also makes a few 
startling statements such as on 
page 27, “there is every prospect 
that the yield on bonds will con- 
tinue to be good for a decade or 
more into the future,” and on the 
same page, “There will be no ma- 
nipulation of the price of gold again 
in the discernible future.” I would 
hate to guess the bond interest rate 
for the next ten years, but I am 
sure of one thing, and that is, if 
we have a recession of any type, 
the Government will force down the 
interest rate by trying to stem the 
recession. The price of gold is an- 
other unknown quantity. Any loss 
of confidence—which incidentally 
could happen—could bring about 
within the “discernible” future a 
change in the price of gold. He also 
says on page 29, “There was infla- 
tion but there doesn’t seem to be 
the prospect for its continuation 
until we have another plant invest- 
ment boom.” It so happens that 
right now we are beginning to 
have a plant expansion boom. 

I don’t know why people like to 
go out on a limb in a changing 
world like this, but maybe they 
forget what they say after they 
write it. 

In my opinion, life insurance is 

Continued on page 81 
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Pensions Tied to Price Index 


How can pension planners compensate for rising living 
costs? This plan takes consumers’ prices as a guide 


CANADIAN life company has 
written a supplementary pen- 
sion plan, tied to the level of the 
consumer price index. Designed 
to combat the erosion of dollar 
values in retirement funds, the 
plan calls for the annual purchase 
of additional annuities to compen- 
sate for the rise in the index. 
Great-West Life has provided 
the basic pension plan for Canadian 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Com- 
pany, Ltd., since 1946. The new 


supplementary plan, which went 
into effect this summer, covers all 
employees eligible under the basic 
plan. It aims to provide additional 
amounts of retirement benefits 
needed to restore the original pur- 
chasing power to the annunities 
purchased each year under the 
basic plan. 

The basic plan calls for Pratt 
and Whitney employees to contrib- 
ute 5 per cent of earnings and the 
company the balance. These funds 


purchase each year.a unit of an- 
nuity equal to 1% per cent of 
monthly earnings. 


Other Trials 


The company sought to supple- 
ment this plan to relate pensions 
to living costs at the time of re- 
tirement. At least two other solu- 
tions were tested: relating pen- 
sions to average earnings in the 
employee’s last five years of em- 





Specialty Line Pioneering 


New industries present new hazards. Here's how 
insurance helped a new line . . . By Felix L. Elkins 


PECIALTY underwriters are 
S called into service because of 
some peculiar and unusual condi- 
tions inherent in a particular in- 
dustry which do not readily re- 
spond-to the normal and general- 
ized service of casualty companies 
with the result that that industry 
becomes uninsurable or insurable 
only at an excessive cost. Such was 
the situation with the lumber busi- 
ness in 1917, and with the oil pro- 
ducers in 1922. Such was also the 
situation with the trucking indus- 
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try when Markel undertook the 
underwriting of them on a spe- 
cialty basis. 

It is certainly a tribute to the 
free enterprise system that such 
adverse conditions do not remain 
in existence long before some en- 
terprising individual comes along 
with the determination to correct 
it. In the case of the LP gas in- 
dustry in Texas and adjacent 
states, this man was the late-la 
mented founder of our companies, 
T. E. Gammage, Senior. He had a 


friend in the LP gas business. In 
those days it was better known as 
“Butane” business, and in most 
quarters it probably still is, al- 
though very little gas sold today 
is actually butane. Most of it is 
propane. 

From an insurance standpoint 
the butane’ distributors were 
caught between a rock and a hard 
place. The terrible disaster at the 
New London school, the truck ex- 
plosion near Denison which claimed 
a score of lives, and other catas- 
trophes of similar magnitude, had 
aroused in the public mind tre- 
mendous fear of the dangers in- 
volved in the distribution and utili- 
zation of this very valuable source 
of heat and power. 

This fear was crystallized in 
legislation assigning to the Oil & 
Gas Division of the Texas Railroad 
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ployment, or funding the pension 
through equity investments. Both 
these were rejected because neither 
guaranteed direct relationship to 
the cost of living, but they did ex- 
pose the company to possible seri- 
ous funding problems in the future. 


Additional Annuities 


Under the new supplementary 
contract attached to the basic plan, 
the employer pays the full pre- 
mium. Then each year that the 
consumer price index rises, annui- 
ties in addition to those for the 
basic plan are purchased to match 
the rise in the index. Consumer 
price indices for each year are 
taken as the average of monthly in- 
dices published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

These additional annuities may 
be purchased each year up to a 
premium of 30 per cent of the em- 
ployer’s gross cost under the basic 
plan. In addition, the supplemen- 
tary annuity payable on retirement 
may amount to as much as 50 per 
cent of the basic annuity. @ 





Commission the duty of licensing 
and regulating butane distributing 
operations, and requiring among 
other things that liability insur- 
ance be obtained by all individuals 
or firms engaged in the distribu- 
tion of LP Gas and equipment 
using it as a fuel. 

Meantime, these operations were 
practically uninsurable. World 
War II was just coming to a close. 
The financial structures and the 
limited technical staffs of most cas- 
ualty companies were already over- 
taxed. Butane, and especially its 
sister product, Propane, has many 
inherent hazards with which the 
public, and even the fast expand- 
ing organizations of distribution 
themselves, were unfamiliar. 

Steel was still being rationed, 
especially the better grade. And 
yet, the proper handling of these 
gases with their pressures, which 
exceed that of the average steam- 
boiler of a small power-plant, re- 
quires good steel. Also, these in- 
visible gases being odorless and 
heavier than air could easily flow 

Continued on page 54 
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NEWS TRENDS 


World-Wide Treaty Planned for 
Liabilities on Nuclear Ships 


Dangers to port areas make necessary an international 
pact on nuclear powered vessels. By George Inselman 


HE past year has been one of 
accelerated progress in the de- 
velopment of nuclear powered ves- 
sels and in dealing with the prob- 
lems of liability and insurance 
which they will produce. Five 
United States nuclear powered 
submarines are in commission and 
plying the seas. The nuclear mer- 
chant ship “Savannah,” which was 
launched on July 21, soon will be. 
The imminence of the completion 
of the “Savannah,” and the prog- 
ress in the development of other 
such vessels, has presented to un- 
derwriters the necessity for con- 
sideration of their position with 
respect to the insurance of nuclear 
propelled vessels. 

It is particularly in the field of 
liability to others for nuclear in- 
jury or damage that real problems 
arise. It is the considered view of 
many legal experts that in most 
jurisdictions absolute liability will 
be placed by the Courts on the 
Operator of a nuclear reactor, 
ashore or afloat, for nuclear damage 
emanating therefrom. The theory 
is that he is operating an inherently 
dangerous facility, a doctrine stem- 
ming from the English decision in 
Rylands v. Fletcher. This principle 
of absolute liability has in fact been 
incorporated in the British Nuclear 
Installations Act. 

While the application of this 
principle will mitigate the burdens 


of insuring nuclear damage to 
others, it places heavy burdens on 
the operator of a nuclear facility, 
including a nuclear powered vessel. 
It will in all probability deprive 
the operator of a nuclear powered 
vessel of any right to limitation of 
liability in respect of nuclear 
damage under existing laws con- 
ditioned on lack of privity or 
knowledge, since the operator will 
be fully aware of the fact that he 
is operating such a facility. 

This potential unlimited liability 
of a nuclear powered vessel owner 
in the event of a major disaster 
may be materially greater than in 
the case of a land-based reactor, 
since the vessel will be expected to 
visit populous ports where waters 
are more or less confined, while 
land-based reactors are _ usually 
located so as to provide minimum 
risks to adjacent populations and 
property. 

It would appear that if the oper- 
ation of nuclear powered ships is 
to be feasible from the point of 
view of potential liability a new 
system of defined and limited lia- 
bility must be established by an 
International Treaty of general ac- 
ceptance by all countries whose 
ports such vessels can be expected 
to visit. 

A draft treaty has been prepared 
by the Comite Maritime Inter- 

Continued on page 84 
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The new kit of The Home Insurance Company puts Trip Insur- 


ance production on a self-starting, self-sustaining basis. 
@ Is Trip Insurance good business? Sure is! 
@ In the first place it's found business. 


@ It's a wonderful prospect-finder. Trip policies you sell today 
grow into Homeowners and commercial lines tomorrow. Best 
of all, with the new Home Trip Kit, there’s practically nothing 
for you to do but write the policies. Once you’ve set up your 


program, the business comes to you! 
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INOURANGE KIT 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR A COMPLETE, 
YEAR ‘ROUND TRIP INSURANCE PROGRAM! 


DIRECT WINDOW 


MAIL DISPLAYS <<! DISPLAY 


Letters for your Ways to get other 
signature, mail 1 merchants to 
enclosures, cooperate by 
novelty items. putting your 
displays in 
their windows. 


ADVERTISING 

One and two Pe as | 
column ads for \"Zz==3| 
useinyourown \=2==\ 
newspaper 

program. 


POSTERS 


Three colorful Trip ga 
Insurance posters | 
for your wall or 

window. 





Want to know more about it? 
Like your own Trip Kit? 
Then mail the coupon NOW! 


Thee HOME, 
Sraurance Company 


Property Protection since 1853 


& 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dept. SP, 59 Maiden Lane, 


New York 8, N. Y. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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COUNTER 





Complete with 
timely 
giveaway 
material. 




















a | 


mail letters, radio spots, newspaper ads, folders and other 


Please send me my free Trip Insurance Kit, containing direct 
promotion material. 


Agency Name 


a 
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ANALYZING your 

insurance needs in the light of complete 
protection calls for professional skill. The 
independent insurance agent is an expert 
in many kinds of insurance protection, 
including those provided by the U.S.F.& G. 


Select and consult your independent 
insurance agent or broker as you would 
your doctor or lawyer. 


‘USF&G 


CASUALTY—FIRE—MARINE INSURANCE e FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. + Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 


A new series of 
compelling U.S. F.&G. 
ads like this... in 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, 
TIME, U. S. NEWS 

& WORLD REPORT 
... IS currently 
building still 
greater public 
respect for the 
independent agent. 
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Freeport-Horizon 
“rates and writes”’ 
um one hour 
instead of 

ten full days 


Freeport Insurance Company and Hori- 
zon Insurance Company, wholly owned 
subsidiary, Freeport, Illinois, now rate 
and write the same number of policies 
in 1 hour that formerly took up to 10 
full man-days to process. 


By installing anIBM RAMAC® 305 with 
its exclusive ability to record and ac- 
count for transactions as they occur, 
Freeport now enters policy applications 
while posting data simultaneously to 
all related ledgers. 


Other advantages of this new installa- 
tion include the processing of accounts 
current, statistical distribution, pro- 
duction and commissions. In addition, 
management secures agency analysis 
reports and policy-count daily. 


Like all IBM equipment, RAMAC 305 
may be purchased or leased. For more 
information, call your local IBM rep- 
resentative today. 


IBM. 


DATA PROCESSING 


Mr. C. M. (“Bill”) Fish, President, 
Freeport Insurance Company & Hori- 
zon Insurance Co., Freeport, Illinois 
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VERDICT 


When Insured Dies 
On Premium Due Date...? 


Company deducted annual premium from 
proceeds and court case resulted... 
By Luke A. Burke, Member New York Bar 


HERE are times when liti- 
{yer take a case to the higher 
courts even though the amount 
involved is less than the expense 
incurred. This is fortunate for 
lawyers, brokers and agents, or else 
we wouldn’t have the answers. 
Such a situation, presumably, is 
the case of Long v. Pilot Life In- 
surance Co. (North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, June 9, 1959.) 


Two Policies 


The facts involved in the case 
were not in dispute. The plaintiff’s 
husband had two life policies dated 
8 October 1926, with premiums 
payable annually on or before the 
8th day of October of each year 
thereafter. Each policy contains 
the provision that the designated 
premium was “to be paid on or 
before the delivery of the Policy, 
and annually thereafter on or be- 
fore the eighth day of October in 
each year during the continuance 
of this Policy.” Under General 
Provisions it is provided that “.. . 
the premiums on this policy are 
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computed on the basis that they 
will be paid annually, in ad- 
vance...” 

The policies involved also con- 
tained this further provision: “In 
the payment of every premium 
after the first, thirty-one days of 
grace without interest are allowed, 
during which time the insurance 
shall continue in full force. In the 
event of death occurring within 
the days of grace, the unpaid pre- 
mium for the then current year 
shall be deducted from the amount 
payable hereunder.” 


Premiums Deducted 


All premiums were paid up to 
and including the premiums on the 
policies which fell due October 8, 
1956. The insured died on October 
8, 1957, and that premium was not 
paid. The defendants promptly 
tendered to the plaintiff the full 
amount of the policies, less the 
amount of the premiums due on 
October 8, 1957. 

The plaintiff did not cash the 
checks, but brought law suits for 


the face amount of each policy with 
interest from the date of her hus- 
band’s death. 

The trial court held that the 
plaintiff was only entitled to the 
amount offered by the insurance 
companies. The plaintiff appealed 
and the Supreme Court reached 
this conclusion: 


Primary Question 


“The primary question in this 
controversy is simply this: Where 
the insured died on the premium 
due date and premium had not 
been paid, is the insurance com- 
pany entitled to deduct the amount 
of that premium from the face 
amount of the insurance in making 
settlement with the beneficiary ? 

“The fact that a policy of in- 
surance is not effective until the 
first premium is paid, and a policy 
may have been issued but not de- 
livered until sometime thereafter, 
the payment of the first annual 
premium does not keep the insur- 
ance in effect for one year from 
the date of the payment thereof, 
but for one year from the premium 
due date fixed in the policy. . . 

“The policies involved herein 
have been in full force and effect 
as of and since 8 October 1926. 
Consequently, the first year of in- 
surance expired at the end of the 
day of 7 October 1927 and the first 
premiums covered this period only. 
8 October 1927 was the beginning 
of a new year, for which, under 
the terms of the respective poli- 
cies, another annual premium was 
due in advance on each of the poli- 
cies. This situation with respect 
to the time covered by each pre- 
mium continued until the death of 
the insured. Therefore, the last 
annual premium paid covered the 
year beginning 8 October 1956 and 
continued through 7 October 1957. 
The insured died on October 8, 
1957, the day the annual premium 
for another year fell due. 

“In our opinion, there is no dif- 
ference in the legal effect of the 
provisions in the policies con- 
sidered in the above case with re- 
spect to the deduction of the un- 
paid premium, and in the provision 
in the respective policies under 
consideration in this case as fol- 
lows: ‘In the event of death oc- 
curring within the days of grace, 
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the unpaid premium for the then 
current year shall be deducted 
from the amount payable here- 
under.’ We interpret this provision 
to mean that the insurance shall 
remain in full force and effect for 
31 days after its due date and in 
the meantime the policy cannot be 
declared lapsed and the insured 
limited to the option provisions, 
but that it was never intended to 
keep the insurance in force on the 
premium date, without incurring 
liability to pay the premium due 
if death occurs on that date or in 
the event of death before the ex- 
piration of the grace period.” 


Is a Train a Hotel? 


The insured (appellant), a jew- 
elry salesman, obtained an all risk 
policy through the appellee to cover 
certain jewelry owned by him. The 
policy of insurance indicated that 
he was to be insured against loss 
during travel from Miami to Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, New York and 
return. An endorsement and cover 
note attached to the policy con- 
tained warranties, as follows: 

“1. It is warranted that at pri- 
vate show at the Ambassador East 
Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, armed 
guard will be in attendance. 

“2. It is warranted that jewelry 
will be carried in locked satchel 
and locked in hotel vault each and 
every night.” 


Armed Robbery 


The insured was the victim of 
an armed robbery while en route 
from New York to Chicago by 
train, during the time when the 
policy and cover note were in force 
and effect. The robbery occurred 
at approximately two A. M. while 
the train was between Harrisburg 
and Altoona, Pennsylvania. <Ad- 
mittedly, the loss occurred in the 
nighttime and when the jewelry 
was not locked in a hotel vault. 

The trial court held that the 
wording of the policy and cover 
note was clear and definite, there- 
fore granting summary judgment 
for the appellee. The insured ap- 
pealed and the appellate court re- 
versed the granting of summary 
judgment, saying: 

“It is apparent from the con- 
tract sued upon, and the pleadings 
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of the respective parties, that the 
primary purpose of the policy of 
insurance was to cover the possible 
loss of the jewelry while it was in 
the possession or custody of the 
appellant during his travels as a 
jewelry salesman. The appellee 
contends that the requirement that 
the jewelry be locked in a hotel 
vault each and every night was a 
clear and unambiguous require- 
ment that could be construed in 
only one way, and that way was 
consistent with the holding of the 


trial judge. We disagree with this 
contention, as well as the conclu- 
sion reached by the trial judge. 
We feel that it was as reasonable 
to conclude that the warranty con- 
tained in the cover note was in- 
tended by the parties to apply when 
the appellant was staying in a 
hotel as it was to apply as a pro- 
hibition against the transportation 
of the jewelry at night. This is 
true because the policy must be 
construed as a whole in an attempt 

Continued on page 52 








REINSURANCE 


Fire * Casualty * Surety 


NORTH AMERICAN REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
161 East Forty-Second Street » New York 17,N. Y. 

















Ordered my 
"Christmas 
Gift" for 
Employees 
Through My 
Insurance 
Man! 


You can't eat it, wear it or spend it. But 
as a Christmas gift for employees, a new 
or broadened Group Insurance Plan will 
appeal to many employers. 


This is the gift which brings real and lasting 
benefits to the recipient—a gift that con- 
tributes to family security every day in 
the year. The idea is particularly appro- 
priate for the small business which employs 
from 10 to 24 workers. 


If you like the idea of developing Small 
Group A. & H. business with a Christmas 
gift approach, write for Acco’s attractive 
new Small Group kit. It’s designed for 
one-call sales... you can recommend the 
coverage and quote rates on the spot. 
Plans may include Hospital and Surgical 
Benefits; Weekly Income for accident or 
sickness; Death and Dismemberment; 
Major Medical and Specified Disease. 
There are only about 50 “shopping days” 
to Christmas—so clip the coupon, attach 
to your letterhead and mail it today. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


60 Branch and Service Offices Coast-to-Coast 


AMERICAN CASUALTY CO., READING, PA. 
Please rush your sales and information kit on SMALL GROUP A. & H. PLANS. 


Name 





Address. 
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to determine the intent of the 
parties. . Since the language 
in the warranty lends itself to more 
than one reasonable interpretation, 
we conclude that it creates such an 
ambiguity as would preclude the 
entry of a summary judgment for 
either party. 

“The construction placed upon 
the warranty in the policy of in- 
surance was a strict construction 
against the insured, and it did, 
therefore, to that extent, conflict 
with the rule adopted by our Su- 
preme Court.” 

(King v. Sturge, Florida District 
Court of Appeal, June 23, 1959.) 


"Struck by an Auto” 


The insured’s policy agreed to 
pay all reasonable medical and 
hospital expenses for an insured 
“who sustains bodily injury, sick- 
ness or disease, including death, 
resulting therefrom hereinafter 
called ‘bodily injury’ caused by ac- 
cident while occupying or through 
being struck by an automobile.” 

He was riding as a passenger on 
a motorcycle which went out of 
control, colliding with an oncoming 
automobile. As a result, he was 
thrown over the hood of the auto- 
mobile and struck the highway. 
The insured did not come in con- 
tact with the automobile. 

The company refused to pay the 
hospital and medical expenses on 
the ground that the accident did 
not fall within the scope of the 
policy. The company argued that 
the insured must come into physi- 
cal contact with the automobile 
before he can recover. 

The appellate court found for 
the insured by reasoning that what 
the parties had in mind was in- 
juries inflicted by a blow in which 
an automobile participates. It was 
not necessary that there be physi- 
cal contact between the body of the 
insured and the automobile. 
(American Casualty Co. of Read- 
ing, Pa. v. Cutshall, Tennessee 
Supreme Court, June 5, 1959.) @ 
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Will W. C. Survive? 


Continued from page 39 


might well be given to utilizing 
some form of co-insurance under 
which the employee would pay at 
least a small part of the direct 
premium cost. If those employed 
had to make some contribution 
from their income to procure pro- 
tection, they would be more anxious 
to obtain a soundly insured and 
soundly administered benefit pro- 
gram... 

“With increasing foreign com- 
petition, influenced in part by lower 
labor costs and newly developed 
methods of mass production in 
foreign countries, the danger in- 
volved in asking the compensation 
system to absorb non-industrial 
liability, as well as liability where 
there is no wage loss, should be 
recognized. 

“We must not use such methods 
to enlarge the legislative purpose 
and thereby permit the welfare 
state, indirectly, to expand at the 
cost of living as reflected in the 
purchase price of the manufac- 
tured product.” @ 





Variable Plans 


Continued from page 33 


able annuity contracts, since pay- 
ing these values is “ingrained” in 
the life insurance industry; 

It is too early to freeze all meth- 
ods by requiring companies to 
write variable life annuities in 
terms of “units.” 


"Well, if it isn't policy 433,612,306 
and 33,612,307!" 
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“A model bill to authorize the 
sale of variable life annuities,” ex- 
plained Johnson, “should be brief 
and should be limited to the follow- 
ing provisions: 

“(a) If the state law limits the 
proportion of a life insurance com- 
pany’s portfolio that can be invest- 
ed in common stock, this limitation 
must be removed for domestic com- 
panies. It need not be removed in 
most states for foreign companies. 

“(b) A conventional] life insur- 
ance company should be authorized 
to write variable annuities through 


a segregated account as in the Pru- 
dential bill. 

“(c) A domestic life insurance 
company should be authorized to 
invest an amount up to 50% of its 
surplus in the stock of a life insur- 
ance company writing variable an- 
nuities only. ... 

“While many provisions could be 
enacted that might be useful under 
certain statutes, with the excep- 
tions mentioned above laws now on 
the books do provide satisfactory 
legal machinery for dealing with 
variable annuities.” @ 
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like water, but undetected, through 
streets or gullies until they found 
a flame to set them off. It is little 
wonder then that liability. insur- 
ance, and especially liability insur- 
ance at a reasonable price, was al- 
most impossible to come by. But 
the law said they had to have it. 

Such was the situation when the 
Senior Mr. Gammage’s friend said 
to him, “You are an insurance man, 
why don’t you do something for 
the Butane dealers?” 


“Limited Scale" 


Pan American companies decided 
to give it a try on a limited scale. 
By “limited scale,” I mean they set 
aside $15,000, and the “Captain” 
(the World War I title by which 
Mr. Gammage was affectionately 
known to all of us) said, “When 
losses eat up the premiums and 
this $15,000 in addition, we quit.” 
That was in 1947, and we still have 
that $15,000. 

The odds against us looked quite 
formidable in the beginning. Re- 
insurance was next to impossible. 
It took a lot of persuasion and a 
big percentage of the premium to 
wangle the first treaty with a top 
limit of 25/50 B. I. and $10,000 
P.D. It was a dangerous business 
about which the distributors as a 
whole knew very little and our 
management absolutely nothing ex- 
cept that it was young, essential, 
and bound to grow. The Railroad 
Commission had its appropriation 
cut to where it was in the absurd 
position of having a hazardous 
business to police and no money to 
pay for policemen. 

Finding customers for the cover- 
age was no problem. The real 
problem was selecting them and 
taking steps to see that they stayed 
on their good behavior. To the 
latter end, the great need was edu- 
cation and training of the rapidly 
growing corps of employees re- 
cruited principally from the truck- 
driving profession because one of 
the biggest jobs was getting the 
gas to where it was needed. 

The first phase of this educating 
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process was worked out between 
an Association of Butane Dealers 
and the Extension Department of 
the University of Texas. Later, 
this was taken over by the Pan 
American Companies. An intensive 
three-day short course in the prop- 
erties, behavior, dangers, and pro- 
tective measures related to LP Gas 
and equipment was set up, tested 
and revised under the University 
extension program. These were 
continued by Pan American at con- 
venient points all over the terri- 
tory. Attendance was practically 
required of all employees engaged 
in the industry and were volun- 
tarily attended by a large per- 
centage of local firemen, highway 
patrolmen and other law enforce- 
ment personnel. Our own home 
office personnel having to do with 
these risks also took the courses. 





Mr. Elkins is senior vice presi- 
dent and chief underwriter for the 
Pan American Insurance group in 
Houston, Tex. His remarks, from 
which this article was taken were 
first presented there before the 
CPCU Society. 





One of the most dedicated disci- 
ples of Safety in the Butane busi- 
ness that I have ever known was 
the late Carl Abell, editor of 
Butane-Propane News, a monthly 
California-based magazine devoted 
to the LP gas industry. Through 
his tireless research and unceasing 
cooperation, the butane business 
and the casualty companies serving 


“ALI. 
"Stop me if you've heard this one... 


it now have a text-book on safety. 
It was two years in the making and 
originally appeared as 23 consecu- 
tive articles in this splendid 
monthly magazine. It is a detailed 
and voluminous book and would 
scarcely interest you, except to 
know that it exists as an effective 
tool produced by the cooperative 
efforts of an industry, insurance, 
and the press. 


100 Carriers Now 


Problems there have been, and 
problems there remain. New uses 
for LP Gas, more complicated new 
equipment, and new kinds of in- 
stallations present and will con- 
tinue to present new safety issues 
to be resolved. But the larger and 
more serious ones have been solved 
from the standpoint of the LP gas 
industry. In 1947 a large writer of 
butane insurance was placed in 
receivership, leaving fewer than a 
half-dozen carriers besides Pan 
American writing coverage for the 
butane industry in Texas. Today 
there are more than 100 carriers 
with Certificates of Insurance on 
file with the LP Gas Division of 
the Railroad Commission covering 
LP Gas risks. 

Premium rates have not in- 
creased, even though premiums 
have increased in most other in- 
dustries. In fact, in many cases 
manual rates are actually lower 
than in 1947. In addition to this 
situation, manual rate-wise butane 
insureds of the Pan American com- 
panies as a group enjoyed an aver- 
age experience credit of 10.2% in 
1956, 11.5% in 1957, and 10.1% 
in 1958. I refer here to automobile 
liability ratings which concerns 
the largest casualty premium in 
the butane. dealer’s portfolio. 
Credits on other casualty lines are 
in proportion. 


Stable Business 


Gas is now available in adequate 
quantities and at stable prices 
commensurate with demand. Mean- 
time, research and experimentation 
is steadily finding new uses cal- 
culated to smooth out the great dis- 
parity between the peak load of 
winter and the minimum demand 
of summer. @ 
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NALU Group 
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seems uncertain whether the ruling 
applies to those already dually li- 
censed at the time of the ruling, 
or only to those who might seek li- 
censes after that date. In some 
states, the ex post facto aspects of 
a complete prohibition of dual li- 
censing would very likely be con- 
tested. 


5 to 10 Years 


“Since life insurance is regulated 
by the states, the passage of legis- 
lation such as this in even ten or 
fifteen states might conceivably 
take five to ten years, and require 
the expenditure of much money 
and untold man-hours of work... . 

“It should be noted that several 
highly respected life insurance 
companies have recently barred the 
acceptance of business from men 
licensed to sell securities. This may 
very well become a definite trend. 


Amend 1954 Statement 


“In addition, our committee is at 
present working with the National 
Association of Investment Compa- 
nies to amend and clarify the 
NALU-NAIC Joint Statement of 
Principles adopted in 1954. @ 





Rate War? 


Continued from page 43 


created this horrendous state of af- 
fairs. As you know, we communi- 
cated with every state association 
in connection with the original 
new, consolidated Multi-Peril 
Homeowners program. One ex- 
tremely interesting fact was re- 
vealed in the replies from those 20- 
odd states where the program had 
been approved: Almost without ex- 
ception, the agents in those states 
liked the new program. They had 
examined it, worked with it, and 
were marketing the product. With- 
out exception, these same agents 
were quite dismayed at the idea 
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of a ‘new-new’ program at this 
stage in the game. Indeed we all 
know only too well to what extent 
the confidence of our customers is 
shaken as we constantly change 
their individual coverages. Logi- 
cally, it would seem that the origi- 
nal Multi-Peril program should 
certainly be permitted to continue 
in those states where it had been 
approved for a period of time suf- 
ficient to obtain adequate and cred- 


ible loss and marketing experi- 
ence. ... 

“Somewhere and somehow, we 
and our companies have got to find 
a way to solve our problems. We 
suggest that which this committee 
has advocated before — genuine 
working together. To that basic 
necessity, there must be added one 
additional factor—forget the past 
and engage mightily in positive 
thinking for positive results.” @ 











Would the earnings of your busi- 
ness take a nose dive after a dis- 


astrous fire? 


More and more businessmen are 
shedding this worry with the help 
of Atlantic Earnings Insurance. 
While the damaged premises are 
being rebuilt, adequate Earnings 
Insurance will absorb the financial 
shock of the forced inactivity and 
leave your energies free for a flour- 
ishing fresh start. It will keep your 
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business in the same shape finan- 
cially as if there had been no fire. 


Property insurance alone is not 
enough because loss of earnings 
often is greater than loss of prop- 
erty. Cover your risk completely. 
Get in touch with your indepen- 
dent insurance agent or broker. 
Have him arrange Atlantic Earn- 
ings Insurance to fit your special 
needs. Disaster could strike while 
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Editorial 


Continued from page 31 


rate of accidents and the rising 
cost of property loss and personal 
injury and death has forced a con- 
stant rise in insurance rates. 
Though these automobile insurance 
premiums have mounted, they have 
not been sufficient to make possible 
an underwriting profit for the in- 
surance companies. 

Automobiles are built for maxi- 
mum speed and for the ultimate in 
safety and comfort. Automobile 
manufacturers have been alert to 
the advisability of introducing 
every safeguard. Certain facts, 
however, persist over the years. 
The number of accidents are in di- 
rect relation to the number of mo- 
torcars in use. The severity of 
accidents are in direct relation to 
the openness of the road on which 
they occur. Youth causes accidents 
by the abandon and speed with 
which they drive; age causes acci- 
dents by the caution and slowness 
and indecision with which they 
drive. Alcohol and the need for 
sleep are potent aids to death and 
destruction. 


Shocking, but Unheeded 


The fact that the National Safe- 
ty Council heralds widely that four 
hundred will be killed by the auto- 
mobile over a weekend startles but 
does not influence. Slogans such as 
“Use care, the death you cause may 
be your own” are approved, appre- 
ciated, and oft repeated but little 
heeded. Well built cars, good high- 
ways and sound rules of driving 
should by now have produced a 
greater impact than they have. 

THE SPECTATOR feels that the 
answer to effective reduction in the 
loss cost of automobile operation 
lies too deeply imbedded in human 
behavior to be reached at its pri- 
mary source by superficialities. By 
the time men and women, or youth, 
are able to evaluate the need for 
caution and have as an inner pur- 
pose safety, attitudes and habits 
have already been formed in their 
conscious approach to driving. 

Let us review the story of the 
automobile as it seems to bear on 
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the psychology of driving. In its 
early days the automobile was 
heralded by our fathers as an 
agency for pleasure. Each new 
generation of children since has 
been allowed to look on a car as a 
means to attain the greatest possi- 
ble amount of pleasure. A boy or 
gir] does not now need to wait to 
be 21 and the vote to attain man’s 
estate. That goal is reached when 
he can drive a motorcar. 

“A man is but a boy grown up” 
is an adage upon which most of the 
basic patterns of life behavior re- 
lies. Religion, patriotism, family 
ties, political preferences, social 
gradations accepted in boyhood, 
even before the age of seven, are 
seldom changed in manhood. In 
those early days, attitudes with re- 
spect to the automobile should be 
instilled. 


Pleasure Advertised 


When the automobile was intro- 
duced, it was thought of only as a 
pleasant diversion for those for- 
tunate enough to own, drive and 
ride a horseless carriage. The plea- 
sure it would bring to men and 
women was its first and accepted 
contribution to the economic and 
social world. The pleasure to be 
derived from its purchase has been 
foremost always in the publicity, 
advertising and selling of the mo- 
torcar. Even the introduction of 
trucks and other commercial vehi- 
cles as useful adjuncts of farm and 
business was accompanied by a de- 
tailed presentation of the greater 
satisfaction attended as contrasted 


Up Again 


Motor vehicle accidents killed 


more people in the United 
States in the first six months of 
this year than acute poliomye- 
litis, measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, and diphthe- 
ria, all lumped together, have 
killed in the last six years, re- 
port statisticians of Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

The motor vehicle accident 
toll of approximately 17,000 was 
about 5 per cent above that for 
the first six months of 1958, 
and marked a reverse in the 
trend of the last few years. 


with the hard work involved in the 
use of a horse, or even the prob- 
lems incident to a railroad or an 
airplane. 

The strongest selling point 
through the years has been the 
pleasure to be gained through the 
annually modernized car. 


Dangers Ignored 


The prime reason for the great- 
er speed capacity of each succeed- 
ing new model is to enable a 
greater range for the enjoyment of 
its users. Added weight was to 
enable more comfort. Convenience, 
usefulness and everything else con- 
nected with a car have been sub- 
ordinated always to pleasure. The 
dangers inherent in its operation 
were ignored by manufacturer and 
dealer and not admitted by the 
individual buyer. Litle children 
never hear of anything but its 
pleasure. 

This generation and its imme- 
diate predecessors have, as have no 
other generation in the history of 
man, approached the use of a death 
dealing instrument with glee and 
not with cautious anxiety. Young 
people have been taught to look for- 
ward to the day they could drive 
as a day of great happiness. The 
automobile that they were going 
to drive was advertised as a plea- 
sure car. Insurance companies and 
agents quoted rates for protection 
costs on pleasure cars. The states 
and cities advertise along the high- 
ways different speed and other 
regulations for pleasure cars than 
other vehicles. The constant stress 
has been on pleasure in every dis- 
cussion of automobile driving. 

Naturally a child, boy or girl, 
looks forward with joy to the day 
that the state will allow him to 
have the pleasure of driving a car 
not otherwise qualified than for 
pleasure. When he attains that age, 
it is also natural that he would 
want to drive in a manner from 
which he could derive the greatest 
amount of pleasure. To a youth 
this means speed and more speed. 
Speed on an open road means acci- 
dents and possible death—not plea- 
sure as advertised. A boy or girl 
once behind a wheel never applies 
the statistics and the slogans and 
the advice towards caution and 
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safety to himself. All his life he 
has thought of the pleasure possi- 
ble in driving an automobile. He 
is enjoying himself and has the 
confidence of youth. He can handle 
this wonderful device no matter 
how fast it goes. 

The man and woman intent on 
pleasure drives the car some place 
miles away to dine, dance and 
drink. He has a pleasant time and, 
drunk, drives home. Maybe he 
doesn’t get there, but he’s in a 
pleasure car until the minute of 
the accident. The older man or 
woman looks forward to an after- 
noon or evening drive. They are 
older and more cautious and more 
intent on safe driving, so on 
crowded roads prescribed for 60 
miles per hour they have a pleasant 
drive at 30 miles per hour. The 
fact that they have fouled up traf- 
fic, have been the cause of death 
and have been throughout the drive 
a menace to life and property has 
never occurred to them nor has 
this minimized the pleasure of their 
drive. 


Accept Responsibility 


Let us contrast the mental ap- 
proach to automobile driving by 
the young with its stress on the 
pleasure inherent in automobile use 
with another instrument that for 
years has given pleasure and has 
also been useful to young people 
and to old people. Children for 
centuries have anticipated the use 
and ownership in peacetime of a 
fire arm—a gun of some sort—be 
it rifle, shotgun, or pistol. They 
yearn for the day when they can 
use a gun. When that time comes, 
they realize that while the gun 
will bring them pleasure they have 
to accept the responsibility that its 
use entails. They are fully aware 
of the fact that if they use it care- 
fully with every safety precaution, 
they are ready for some fun. Their 
first, last, and constant thought on 
a gun is the dangers involved in 
its use. They want to handle it 
carefully—they don’t want to ex- 
pose others to its danger. They 
understand that if they accept the 
responsibility of owning and oper- 
ating a gun and are so accepted as 
a man or woman, then they will 
have quite a bit of pleasure with 
a gun. 
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The statistics show that the 
deaths from accidents from the use 
of the gun are far below those 
from the use of the automobile. 
Perhaps if children from their ear- 
liest years were made to class the 
automobile with the gun and the 
connotation of pleasure was elim- 
inated or minimized, the children 
when they are grown to manhood 
will drive with the same caution 
as they exercise when they use a 
gun. 


It is a long established axiom 
that if a child is inculcated during 
the early years of life with a habit 
of thinking, then when he is old, 
he will not depart therefrom. If, 
in kindergarten days, a child is 
impressed with the dangers in- 
volved in driving a car, he will do 
so with care and understanding of 
the possible peril when he is old 
enough to drive. Such a person 
will be involved in a minimum of 
accidents. @ 
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INVESTMENTS 


Are You Watching 
Averages Too Much? 


Watch your own portfolio more closely 
for timely moves ... By Ervin L. Hall 
Partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Moat. 


- you are prudent in your in- 
vestment moves, it would be 
well to watch the action of the 
stocks in which you are interested 
rather than the more popular av- 
erages. It is so easy to become 
complacent on the outlook for se- 
curities when the newspapers 
highlight the action of the market 
averages. 


Move in Unison 


There are a number of these 
averages—all arrived at by differ- 
ent methods—but all of them move 
pretty much in unison. The Dow 
Jones Industrial Average is the 
most popular and most widely 
known. It is composed chiefly of 
blue chip stocks. The Dow is not 
a straight arithmetical average, 
and that is why a sizable move in 
it is not always reflected, to the 
same degree, in stocks in which 
you might be interested. 

The price of each stock in the 
Dow is totaled. The total is then 
divided by a constant divisor— 
at the present time 3.964. This 
constant divisor was set way back 
in 1928. It is changed whenever 
there is any change in the stocks 
composing the Average, such as 
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substitutions, splits, or similar 
adjustments. The new divisor be- 
comes whatever figure, when di- 
vided into the sum of the Average, 
will give the same Dow Average 
as before the change was made. A 
little complicated, but effective. 


Standard & Poor "500" 


Another useful average is the 
Standard & Poor’s “500.” This 
average covers a large cross sec- 
tion of the market and its daily 
moves are much less erratic than 
the Dow. It gives a smoother curve 
and is less exciting. A fourteen 
point move in the Dow for ex- 
ample, will amount to a little over 
a point in the Standard & Poor’s 
500.” 

The suggestion that you watch 
your stocks more carefully than 
you watch an Average is in no 
way a reflection on the value of 
the averages. Actually the aver- 
ages are an excellent tool to be 
used by an investor as part of his 
investment kit. They are most 
important in indicating the direc- 
tion of the primary trend of the 
market. Also, when the averages 
reach a point—which they always 
do sooner or later —where the 


primary trend is in doubt, they 
may give clues as to the future 
trend of the market. 


Averages Up, Foods Down 


The averages, however, do not 
give you much help with your own 
stock holdings. It is possible for 
the averages to be in a strong 
uptrend while some of your stocks 
may be dormant or even move 
down. The reverse, of course, can 
also happen. For example, during 
the first seven months of this year, 
with the Dow and other averages 
moving strongly upward, most 
food chain stocks were plotting 
a downward course. There were 
reasons, and these reasons were 
reflected in the action of the in- 
dividual stocks but not by the gen- 
eral average. The chains are hav- 
ing more labor trouble today than 
in the past, and competition is 
becoming more keen each year. 
Sales and earnings for the stores 
keep moving up—the steady 
growth in population will see to 
that—but the earnings gain is 
likely to be moderate. These stocks 
are good long term stable earners, 
if you don’t pay too high a price 
for those earnings. 

At one time in late 1958, Amer- 
ican Stores, First National, and 
others, were selling a 16 or more 
times expected earnings. This was 
much higher than the average rate 
of capitalizing such earnings over 
the past ten years, which was 
around 10. After this over-opti- 
mistic period, brought about no 
doubt by expectations of rapid ex- 
pansion, these stocks lost their 
glamor, and have since steadily 
lost ground. The general market, 
however, kept right on plotting an 
upward path. Just one example of 
why individual holdings should be 
watched more carefully than the 
averages. If a particular stock 
lags for a reason, the movement 
of the averages is not likely to 
pull it up. 

Sometimes a stock will do as well 
or better than the average only to 
run out of steam when you least 
expect it. The reasons vary with 
the times. Today, it seems, no mat- 
ter how good present earnings may 
be, those earnings must be even 
better in the nineteen sixties. 
Those anticipated earnings may 
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never come to pass, but the possi- 
bility is all that appears to be 
needed to hold investment interest. 

A good example of this state of 
mind is the action of Deere and 
Company. Great things were ex- 
pected from the company this year, 
with the demand high for farm 
machinery and the farmer with 
money to spend. Deere stock went 
right along with the averages and 
the earnings are going along as 
expected. They may come close to 
$8.50 per share for the fiscal year 
ending October 31, 1959. These 
earnings will be a pretty healthy 
increase over the $6.06 reported 
for fiscal 1958. Even so, in our 
present state of mind, the future 
must be even better. So, when the 
Deere management happened to 
mention that fiscal 1960 would 
probably not be as good, might even 
drop to a little over six dollars, 
some investors promptly lost in- 
terest as no doubt did many specu- 
lators. 


Trend Varies 


The examples of the food chains 
and Deere and Company are mere- 
ly to point out that an investment 
portfolio consists of many individ- 
ual units and those units do not 
necessarily follow at all times the 
trend of the averages. We all know 
that, before any extended bull or 
bear trend terminates, a number of 
individual stocks have been plot- 
ting trends diametrically opposed 
to the trend of the averages. 

In your own portfolio you may 
detect such a trend long before 
there is any question as to the di- 
rection of the Dow. If your port- 
folio as a whole is not doing as 
well as any general average you 
may select, then you should do 
some careful analysis and review 
your reasons for the original pur- 
chases. 

Stocks do not move constantly. 
They have resting periods. But if 
they rest too much or slowly lose 
value, while the: general market is 
good, then there is usually a rea- 
son. An analysis of the company 
and its prospects should give the 
answers. An analysis of the prob- 
able direction of the averages will 
not. 

Money is another factor that may 

Continued on page 60 
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Continued from page 59 


affect some of your securities much 
sooner than it will affect the aver- 
ages. A tightening of money rates, 
such as we are experiencing to- 
day, will eventually slow down and 
stop a business boom. The pres- 
sure of money, however, works 
slowly on the over-all economy. On 
the other hand, it has an immedi- 
ate effect on bonds, and fixed in- 
come securities of all kinds. 


Pinch from Tight Money 


Tight money also gradually 
pinches those industries that do a 
considerable amount of borrowing 
—utilities, telephone companies, 
and pipelines, for example. These 
industries are pretty consistent 
borrowers and are likely to feel 
the effect of tight money before 
many industrial companies. The 
reason—there is a lag between the 


time higher money rates are paid 
by the company and the time a 
Government commission, such as a 
Public Utility Commission, will 
grant an offset in higher rates. 
Industrial firms, however, can pass 
on the cost immediately if compe- 
tition permits, and in any event, 
the 52 per cent corporate tax rate 
eases the burden considerably. 


Whole Economy Affected 


Even though this trend towards 
tighter money may affect only a 
portion of your portfolio right now, 
it can in time affect your entire 
portfolio, the Dow Jones Average, 
and the whole economy. So, it is 
well to give some thought to the 
affect of tight money on different 
securities no matter what the 
averages are saying about the im- 
mediate outlook. 

Maybe some of you are thinking 
right now that you give plenty of 
thought to your individual hold- 
ings. No doubt you do, but you are 
also probably influenced by the 
general trend of the market. 


Strong psychological pressures 
exist, during the late phases of a 
long bull market, that put thoughts 
in our heads. Some such thoughts 
are that all stocks will eventually 
move up even though they have 
been dormant. That some indus- 
tries are always late movers in a 
bull market. That railroad stocks 
must improve under a rising busi- 
ness tempo. 


Averages Vulnerable 


Some of these hopes do come to 
pass but it is also true that many 
stocks, including some in your 
portfolio, have already passed a 
peak and will be plotting a down- 
ward pattern. When these adverse 
patterns become too numerous, the 
averages are vulnerable. 

Your own securities, taken as a 
whole, will probably smell trouble 
before an average will indicate 
trouble. The bad actors in your 
portfolio should be a warning to 
adjust and strengthen your list 
regardless of what the averages are 
saying. @ 
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Merit Rating Plan 


Continued from page 33 


Because there are many acci- 
dents of minor consequence that 
might encumber the working of 
the plan, certain occurrences are 
not deemed accidents for purposes 
of rating. 


No Points Assigned 


No point will be assigned the 
accidents under certain circum- 
stances: 

1. If the automobile 
fully parked. 


is unlaw- 


2. If reimbursement is made by 
the other operator or if the appli- 
cant has obtained a judgment 
against such operator. 

3. If the automobile has been 
struck in the rear by another vehi- 
cle and applicant has not been con- 
victed of a moving traffic violation 
in connection therewith. 

4. If the operator of the other 
vehicle was convicted of a moving 
traffic violation arising out of the 
accident for which the applicant 
was not convicted. 

5. Where the applicant was the 
victim of a “hit and run” driver, 
providing he reports the accident 
to the proper authority within 24 
hours. 

In each instance that the word 
applicant is used above, it includes 
any operator of the vehicle who is 
a member of the same household 
as the applicant for insurance. 

Since the Safe Driver Insurance 
Plan is superimposed upon stand- 
ard manual classifications—1A, 1B, 
1C, ete.—each of the groupings are 
termed sub-classifications and are 
indicated by the numbers from 
0 to 6. Each penalty point for 
accidents and/or convictions 
“merits” a sub-classification sur- 
charge, the maximum points 
chargeable being 6. 


Final Premium Determination 

The premiums for the forms of 
insurance requested in the applica- 
tion are first computed by referring 
to the manual rates appearing for 
each basic classification, according 
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to territory. Reference is then 
made to what is designated as the 
“Master Driving Record Rates— 
Driving Record Sub-Classification.” 
This is a table which consists of 
eight columns of figures, in the 
right column is the basic rate as 
found in the manual. These rates 
are shown in additional dollar in- 
crements from $5.00 to $220.00. 
The other seven columns are headed 
according to sub-classification point 
record—from 0 to 6. Reading 
across this table, the various pen- 
alties are indicated. An applicant 
with no penalty for accidents or 
convictions enjoys a 20 per cent 
credit, one point allows discounts 
up to 10 per cent while the policy- 
holder with six points charged 
against him is surcharged 100 per 
cent. 


Misinformation Penalized 


Penalty for Misinformation — 
Misrepresentation by the applicant 
will result in a penalty equal to the 
premium that should have been 
paid, in addition to the correct 
premium. 

New Automobiles Acquired— 
Where there are two or more auto- 
mobiles subject to this plan, the 
points apply to the highest rated 
vehicle. The points are not charged 
against an additional vehicle ac- 
quired during the policy year un- 
less it merits a higher basic pre- 
mium. Under such circumstances 
the charges are transferred from 
the lower to the higher rated auto- 
mobile. 

Ownership of Other Cars in 
the Household—The point system 
of the applicant will not apply to 
a vehicle owned by and insured in 
the name of another resident of the 
household. Such owner is subject 
to any credit or debit determined 
by the record as indicated in the 
separate application. 


Special Plans in Other States 


The National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters has now “re- 
leased’ member companies from 
the usual binding rules and regula- 
tions in certain states for the pur- 
pose of developing and/or testing 
special rating plans for the writing 
of automobile insurance. The re- 
sults should make interesting read- 
ing matter. @ 
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“Blues Plans 


Continued from page 37 


met the same health standards 
presently required for non-group 
members under 65. 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans in 
the State of Delaware had one en- 
rollment period in June for indi- 
viduals 65 or older. New enroll- 
ment openings are planned in the 
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future. The special ‘65-Limited” 
contract provides hospitalization 
benefits up to $16 per day for 30 
days plus general nursing care, 
basal metabolism tests, use of 
operating room, medicines, labora- 
tory examination up to $10, and 50 
per cent of cost for necessary 
X-rays. Up to $10 per day is paid 
for the next 30 days for each hos- 
pital confinement. Readmission 
within 90 days of discharge is con- 
sidered to be the same confine- 
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This completely modern basic training program, in 
four parts, is designed to assist the new field asso- 
ciate attain his goal of Career Life Underwriter. 
These Keys To Successful Selling will help him 
along the Right Road faster and easier. 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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For nursing home care follow- 
ing discharge from a general hos- 
pital, up to $8 per day for a total 
of 60 days is paid. Visiting nurse 
service is paid for at the rate of 
one home visit per day for up to 
10 days following care in a gen- 
eral hospital. 

The Blue Shield surgical-medical 
portion of the “65-Limited” con- 
tract in Delaware offers standard 
benefits with these changes: Up to 
60 doctor’s visits at $3 per day to 
the hospitalized member, begin- 
ning with the third day; no ma- 
ternity benefits. Surgical coverage 
pays up to $225 for the surgeon’s 
fee, plus some payments for anes- 
thesia, X-rays and consultations. @ 





Officials Investigate 


Continued from page 41 


mail addressed to “National Ex- 
change Agency” or “United Fed- 
eral Underwriters, Ltd.” 

That newspaper also carried an 
account of a Cleveland, Ohio, man 
who about two years ago bought 
some Capacity, Inc., auto liability 
insurance and now finds himself 
faced with suits for $25,725 with 
no insurance to cover the claims. 
This case was revealed in a letter 
sent by the policy owner, Russell 
P. Savage of Gates Mill, a Cleve- 
land suburb, to St. Louis County 
Prosecuting Attorney Norman H. 
Anderson. Anderson turned the 
letter over to posta! inspectors. In 
the letter, Savage said he pur- 
chased the Capacity, Inc., policy 
through a local agency while he 
was a service man at an Air Force 
base in Tennessee. He was told 
after his discharge from service 
that the insurance would remain 
in force. 

Landwehr on September 2 sur- 
rendered to the St. Louis County 
Sheriff on a warrant that charged 
him with issuing a bad check for 
$18 to the City of Clayton, Mo., 
in payment for a traffic violation 
fine and costs. He gave his present 
address as 6188 McPherson Ave- 
nue, and described himself as a 
self-employed broker. He was re- 
leased on a bond signed by a pro- 
fessional bondsman for $500. @ 

—DAVID F. BARRETT. 
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Electronic Underwriting 


Continued from page 35 


but three machines, all tested vet- 
erans of two or more years of ac- 
tual use. We programmed the un- 
derwriting, rating and coding proc- 
ess on the Royal McBee LGP-30 
which has large memory capacity 
—more than 4,000 electronic 
“words’’—small size, and its own 
cooling system. It could be rolled 
easily on castors and operated on 
an ordinary 115 volt, 60 cycle elec- 
trical line. 

Attached to it and forming an 
integral part of it was a Flex-o- 
Writer — an electric typewriter 
through which commands can be 
fed to the computer. This machine 
at the same time records the op- 
eration on punched paper tape 
from which we get punched cards. 

Another machine — Systematics 
C-749 which drives a key punch 
about four times as fast as a 
human operator can—was mounted 
by the console of a standard IBM 
026 card punch. This system con- 
verted the paper tape put out by 
the LGP-30 to standard 80 column 
IBM punched cards. 


1,000 Towns in 9 Territories 


The major test problem con- 
sisted of 1,000 towns in nine terri- 
tories, 300 car makes and models 
covering a ten-year period, a com- 
plete set of premiums for bodily 
injury, property damage, medical 
payments, collision, and compre- 
hensive lines. We added 20 under- 
writing criteria, 30 prohibited oc- 
cupations, and a complete set of 
company accounting codes. 

Without any special difficulties, 
the LGP-30 was programmed and 
the program “de-bugged” in about 
260 man hours, and the System- 
atics C-749 required only 12 hours. 
Data was transferred into the 
LGP-30 from auto applications by 
a company secretary, who had re- 
ceived a total of four hours op- 
erating instructions on the ma- 
chine. Despite our make-shift test 
arrangements, she processed appli- 
cations for full coverage auto 
policies and punched tapes in an 
average of three minutes each. An- 
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other 30 seconds was required to 
run the tape through the C-749 to 
produce the set of interpreted 
punched cards. 

Thus the operator performed in 
that time functions that usually re- 
quire now: an _ underwriter, a 
coder, a typist, a key punch op- 
erator, and a key punch verifyer. 

We estimate the monthly cost of 
the machines needed at $1,153. 
This allows $1,100 for the McBee 
LGP-30, $53 for the Systematics 
C-749 (amortizing its $3,200 pur- 


chase price over a five-year pe- 
riod), and no additional cost for the 
IBM 026 where it’s already in- 
cluded in a company’s present in- 
stallation. 

Thus we have an economical sys- 
tem which offers other obvious ad- 
vantages. It can handle 35,000 er- 
ror-free auto, dwelling, home- 
owners, or other personal policies 
in a year. And the only cost in- 
creases—until the machines wear 
out—will be in the salary of its 
lone operator. @ 








But Times Have Changed! 


The '49ers used pick and shovel in their search for gold. The 
modern prospector, however, arms himself with a geiger counter 
and roams rugged terrain looking for radioactive ore. 


Born in the days of the ‘49ers, the Glens Falls too has kept 
pace with the times. Our capacity has been greatly increased, 
coverages and policy conditions have changed, many Glens Falls 
"Extras" have been added, and the latest electronic and mechani- 
cal equipment has been installed in our offices. Our goal, however, 
has remained the same...to deliver dependable service to our 
agents and to the insuring public. 


“Old and Tried” 


Hitt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Organized 1849 


THE NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA - A GLENS FALLS AFFILIATE 
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School Fire Safety 
FeaturesinNBFUBook 


Precautions for new construction 
and existing buildings suggested 


The 1959 edition of “Fire Safe 
Schools” has been issued by the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. The booklet contains sugges- 
tions which, if followed, might 
avert tragedies such as the Chi- 
cago school fire of last December. 
Safety features for both new build- 
ing construction and for improving 
existing structures are outlined. 
Copies of the booklet are offered 
by the National Board. 


For Further Information Circle 67 on Card 


Small Flexographic Press 


Prints and die cuts on pressure 
sensitive label paper, or score cuts 
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on gum, heat seal or plain paper 
can be printed on the Sohn Flexo- 
graphic Label Maker. Size is only 
9 x 9 x 9 inches without guard 
case. Of rugged construction and 
precision made, the machine 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 69 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


weighs only 40 lbs. and is easy 
to operate. It prints 6,000 labels 
per hour in brilliant colors. Print- 
ing is professional quality. Labels 
3 x 4 inches or 4 x 5 inches can be 
made. 


For Further Information Circle 68 on Card 


Machine Ties Money, Checks 


Machine for tying currency and 
checks is offered by B. H. Bunn 
Company. Major improvement in 
the new model is a combination 
foot trip and clamp. When the 
operator steps on the foot trip to 
start the tying process, the action 
lowers a clamp directly above the 
stack of bills or checks. Result is a 
tightly tied bundle. The machine 
automatically adjusts twine tension. 
to the size and firmness of each 
bundle. 

Mechanical linkage for’ the 
clamping device has been improved 
so a tighter clamping action is 


obtained without undue exertion 
for the operator. Either double or 
triple wrap versions of the machine 
are available. All versions provide 
a one way wrap, and the machine 
will take bundles up to 10 inches 
in width. Total tying time is about 
three seconds. 

For Further Information Circle 69 on Card 


Electric Inter-Office Truck 


Originally designed for mail dis- 
tribution at the central offices of 
two large insurance companies, the 
Widgit Delivery Truck can be 
adapted to a variety of delivery 
needs. The truck is available with 
semi- standardized main chassis, 
power plant and controls. The 
rear body section, shown in the 
photo with five mail compartments 
on each side, can be furnished by 
Beall Manufacturing Company 
with larger compartments and 
special shelves and racks in many 
combinations. 

The basic truck is a three-wheel, 
battery powered unit with front 
wheel drive. Complete 360° swivel- 
ing of the front wheel insures 


maneuverability for sharp corners 
and confined spaces. Only 30 inches 
wide, the unit passes through nar- 
row aisles and hallways easily. 
Safety is an outstanding feature, 
and a low center of gravity lends 
stability on inclines and turning 
corners. 


For Further Information Circle 70 on Card 


Bulletin Describes Hydrants 
An eight-page bulletin describ- 
ing a new line of fire hydrants is 
offered by Kennedy Valve Manufac- 
turing Company. 
Continued on page 66 
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“ADT Automatic Protection pro- 
vides us with dependable safe- 
guards against fire in every sec- 
tion of our plant, We are happy 
to relate that we are obtaining 
this protection at a saving of ap- 
proximately $12,000 annually.” 


Assistant General Manager 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & 
ENGINEERING CO., Wickliffe, Ohio 


October 1959 


Uses ADT 


protection and 
saves *12,000 a year! 


World-famous for its line of overhead cranes, overhead materials handling 
equipment, and Steelweld press brakes and shears, Cleveland Crane must keep 
production rolling to meet the big demand for its products, 


To safeguard property, profits, and the lives and jobs of employees, the 
232,000 square feet of plant space is equipped with automatic sprinklers, 
backed up by ADT Automatic Protection which summons the fire department 
whenever the sprinklers operate. 

This efficient fire-fighting combination makes it possible to obtain greatly 
improved protection at lower cost by rearranging the hourly patrols required 
in a plant of this size, effecting a saving of $12,000 a year. 

You, too, can enjoy better protection and substantial savings through use 
of ADT Automatic Protection Services. Whether your premises are old or new, 
sprinklered or unsprinklered, the appropriate combination of ADT Automatic 
Services will protect you against fire, burglary and other hazards—and at 
lower expense than less effective methods. 


Call the ADT office listed in your phone book, or write our Executive Office, 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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The fire hydrants, named the 
K-10 and the K-11, are completely 
redesigned and have a minimum 
number of parts. All working parts 
can be easily removed for mainte- 
nance without excavation. Both 
hydrants feature “O” ring con- 
struction. Bulletin is free on re- 
quest. 


For Further Information Circle 71 on Card 


Easy to Change Signs 

Business Displays offers an easi- 
ly changeable display that uses 
day-glo letters and symbols, ani- 
mation and black-light for illum- 
ination at night or in dark areas. 
The display is made with a steel 
frame and hanger bars. An ani- 
mated spot can be used for stand- 
ard eye catchers that are furnished 
or for special identification, sea- 


The Pioneer Organization 


COATS & 
BURCHARD | 


COMPANY 
Chicago 


APPRAISERS 


Appraisals for Correct 
Insurance Coverage and 
Proof of Loss 


Depreciation Studies 
Property Ledgers 


4413 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





New Collator Offers Savings 


The 50-station Roto- 
matic Collator reduces 
collating costs and op- 
erating expense. The 
machine can collate, 
in any sheet combina- 
tion, sets of from 50 
down to sets of two 
sheets. Three or more 
separate collating jobs 
can be run at the same 
time. 

Operation is con- 
trolled by a push but- 
ton programmer. By 
pre-setting the color- 
coded push buttons, 
stations pick up or skip 


as desired. The machine can be cleared by pushing only two buttons. The 
programmer controls the offsetting of sets as they are stacked, which enables 
two different jobs collated together to be readily separated at the end of 


qa run. 


For Further Information Circle 72 on Card 





sonal designs, and other timely 
messages. 

Two sizes are available, 24 x 18 
and 36 x 24 inches. All models are 
equipped for hanging in windows, 
on walls or in the open and with a 
metal support for standing on a 
counter. A complete assortment of 
changeable letters with factory at- 
tached clips is included with each 
unit. 


For Further Information Circle 73 on Card 


Find it Fast—in the Computer 


The Univac Tape Searchwriter, 


an integrated system’ which 
searches a magnetic tape file for a 
desired item and then automatical- 
ly types the information, is offered 
by Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. 

Users of Univac II computing 
systems will find it particularly 
valuable as peripheral equipment. 
It permits finding tape-recorded 
records and printing the desired 
information without consuming 
computer or programmer time. The 
Searchwriter may also be used as 
an error-checking interrogator be- 
cause it incorporates all the error- 
checking features found in Univac 
systems, 

A Synchro-Tape typewriter is 
included, which permits identifica- 
tion of the desired item manually 


on the typewriter keyboard or au- 
tomatically from previously pre- 
pared paper tape. When the search 
is completed and the sought-for 
item located, the typewriter types 
the information or punches it on 
paper tape, or both, as desired. 
Literature about the Univac Tape 
Searchwriter is available on re- 
quest. 


For Further Information Circle 74 on Card 


Where to Find Pictures 


An authoritative guide for pro- 
curing pictures in the United 
States and Canada has been issued 
by Special Libraries Association. 

Entitled “Pictures Sources: An 
Introductory List,” this 128-page 
book has been compiled by picture 
librarians for professional users of 
pictures, photographs and other 
forms of visual aids. It is de- 
signed especially to meet re- 
curring requests from editors and 
publishers, artists, advertising 
agencies, television producers, re- 
searchers and similar users. 

The guide lists 398 sources clas- 
sified under 14 major categories. 
Picture sources are fully described. 
Each entry lists the size of collec- 
tion and type of material included, 
subjects and dates covered, condi- 
tions of use, address, telephone and 
name of picture librarian. De- 
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tailed subject and source indexes 
simplify location of references. 
Price is $3.50. 


For Further Information Circle 75 on Card 


Fire Safety for Small Areas 

A fire extinguishing system de- 
signed for small, hard-to-protect 
areas has been developed by the 
Cardox Division of Chemetron Cor- 
poration. The method makes car- 
bon dioxide fire extinguishing tech- 
niques available economically in 
warehouses, industrial plants, lab- 
oratories and other small areas 
with hazardous conditions. 

System can be installed on upper 
floors of buildings or other spaces 
where larger low-pressure storage 
tanks won’t fit. It utilizes high- 
pressure liquid carbon dioxide in 
easily stored cylinders. A control 
mechanism has a continuous moni- 
toring device. The device will au- 
tomatically sound a pre-discharge 
alarm, release doors and windows, 
shut off fans, motors and ma- 
chinery. 
For Further Information Circle 76 on Card 


BE 


Photocopier Speeds Cycle 


A “speed feed” feature for faster 
insertion of documents has been 
incorporated in the Dial-A-Matic 
“Auto-Stat” photocopy machine 
made by American Photocopy 


Equipment Company. This change 
in the desk-top copying unit will 
reduce to 19 seconds the time re- 
quired for reproducing any origi- 
nal document up to 15 inches in 
width. 

The new feature consists of 
specially designed rollers which 
clamp the document being inserted 
and guide it automatically. This 


simplifies the operator’s job as 
well as speeding up the copying 
cycle. A single on-off switch oper- 
ates the new model. 

For Further Information Circle 77 on Card 


Circular Slide Rule 


General Industrial Company 
makes a circular slide rule for 
plant and office executives. Any- 
one who must perform simple cal- 
culations will find this pocket-size 
calculator helpful in his work. 
Operation is simple and results are 
accurate. Complete, easy-to-follow 
instructions are included with each 


rule. 
For Further Information Circle 78 on Card 


“Piggy Back” Tape Unit 
A “piggy back” paper tape unit 
which allows the Burroughs E101 
electronic computer to accept data 
and instructions from either one 
of two readers is made by the Bur- 
roughs ElectroData Division. 
Coupled with the standard Model 
Continued on page 68 


LOCAL 
MAILING 


and this 1s only one of the 
scores of ways we help you to 
write and keep new business. Get 
full details now about United Life, 
the agent-minded company. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1913 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DOQQ LLLS 


ay 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. 
United Life, 8 White Street, Concord, N. H. STATES SERVED: 
Cal., Del.*, D.C., Ind.*, La., Me., Md.*, 
N. H., N. J., N. C,*. Ohio*, Pa.*, R. |., Vt., Va.* 


Pres., 


Conn., Mass., Mich.*, 


*General Agency Opportunities Available 
Overseas Territories Available 


Brokerage Opportunities Available. 
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REINSURANCE BROKERS 
; Exclusively 


More than a quarter century of constant 
progress and growth through unexcelled 
service to insurance companies. 

* FIRE 

* CASUALTY 
* BONDS * MARINE 
* WINDSTORM * HAIL 

* ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


* AVIATION 
* LIFE 


A. E. STRUDWICK Co. 


810 Baker Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
FEderal 9-5847 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
CEntral 6-9141 


Large Enough to Serve You Well... 
Small enough to Want to 


POOOOPIPLLPOLLOLLI ILLS. 
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A531 input unit, the new unit 
gives the E101’s completely auto- 
matic control of two separate tapes. 

Control of the new unit—titled 
the Duplex Tape Input Unit—is 
through the desk-size computer’s 
pinboard programming unit. Ap- 
plications in which the unit will 


prove most useful include payroll, 
survey closure, statistics, highway 
design, utility billing, and scientific 
data reduction. 

For Further Information Circle 79 on Card 


Light-Weight Photocopier 


The Genco Porta-Fax photo 
copying machine automatically ex- 
poses, processes and prints 60 to 
120 sharp, error-free copies per 
hour. It reproduces anything 
printed or written up to 914 inches 
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Pilot Life age 
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nts aren’t detectives—but they’re all 


solving The Case of the Vanishing Fortune with the 
Pilot’s new insured investment plan presentation. 
The intriguing Case of the Vanishing Fortune 
proves so effective the prospects are reported “selling 
themselves” because the benefits are made so obvious. 


The Pilot is continually finding advanced ways to 


improve its sales 


approaches. 


That research has 


produced such outstanding services as Pilot Life’s 
Charted Security Service, and such farsighted plans as 
hospitalization with guaranteed weekly indemnities, 
scholastic accident insurance, life insurance for women 
only, Major Medical group programs with complete 
flexibility, and Pilot’s Parents Protection insurance. 


Thus the Pilot—the company with the Big Plus— 


guides its agents to success. 


Bile Le 


Insurance Company 
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PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


©. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





wide by any length, including 
colors and ball point pen, and may 
be used for duplicate copies from 
one negative, two-sided copies, 
color-coded sheets and transpar- 
encies. 

Made by General Photo Prod- 
ucts, the new Porta-Fax offers big 
machine performance yet weighs 
only 15 pounds, and is equipped 
with a carrying handle. 

For Further Information Circle 80 on Card 


Automatic Mail Opener 


Featuring important changes in 
mechanism and styling, the new 
Martin Yale Premier Auto Opener 
is now on the market. Device for 
automatic opening of envelopes has 
been tested in the field for several 
months and a number of design 
improvements made according to 
the use habits and suggestions of 
customers. Price for the improved 
product is the same as for previous 
models. Literature will be sent 
on request. 


For Further Information Circle 81 on Card 


Study of Uninsured Motorist 


“The Problem of the Uninsured 
Motorist in Oregon,” condensed 
from a master’s thesis, has been 
published by the University of 
Oregon’s Bureau of Business Re- 
search. The study gives docu- 
mented evidence of the extent of 
the uninsured motorist problem in 
Oregon, and shows the effective- 
ness of a well-administered finan- 
cial responsibility law. Publication 
was financed by the Oregon Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents as an 
industry service. The 52-page book- 
let sells for a dollar. 

For Further Information Circle 82 on Card 


Features of 800 Computer 


Applying the newest computer 
system to scientific problems is de- 
scribed in a booklet printed by the 
Datamatic Division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. In- 
cluded with the 12-page booklet are 
flow diagrams and coding sheets. 
The brochure outlines the speeds, 
capacities and over-all performance 
qualifications of the Honeywell 800 
system and gives specific examples 
of how its design, logic and other 

Continued on page 71 
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Handbook for Life and Health 


“Life and Health Insurance Handbook” is a compre- 
hensive and intensely practical reference work on all major 
phases of life and health insurance. The volume took more 
than ten years of preparation by Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
president of the American College of Life Underwriters. 
Under his direction, over 100 leading insurance experts 
have contributed to the handbook, either as authors or 
editors. 

The work contains 69 chapters divided into six main 
sections. These cover personal life insurance, life insur- 
ance for business purposes, programming and estate plan- 
ning, health insurance, life underwriting and sales man- 
agement, and the institution of life insurance. 

Nineteen special appendixes provide examples of con- 
tracts, forms, and riders. Numerous charts, tables, graphs, 


and diagrams illustrate the text. All of the material was -——-—— 
written exclusively for the handbook, and has never been 
previously published elsewhere. Non-technical language is 
. 


used throughout, so that the book is easy to read. Actual 
problems and situations that exist in the life and health 
field today are emphasized. Publisher is Richard D. Irwin. 
1,000 pages. $14.50. 
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Street Address ... 


Remarks 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 36 
New York, N. Y 
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All Lines" Insurance Selling 

William A. Hyde, author of “Insurance Simplified,” 
found in training new employees that all too often a recruit 
gets either a good technical training in the groundwork 


Village Station 
New York 14, N. Y 


P. O. Box 68 


of insurance or a fine inspirational picture of the business. 
Seldom, however, are these two fundamental needs covered 


ed in the 


equally well when a company or agency is dealing with 


Continued on next page 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


newcomers. So Mr. Hyde has written a book to achieve 
this dual purpose of both training and inspiring insurance 
beginners. 

Reflecting the belief of many about the future of the 
business, “Insurance Simplified’ is multiple line, dealing 
with automobile, accident and health, and life insurance. 
Concluding chapters cover in detail the family auto policy 
and the Homeowners. A helpful mechanical feature of the 
book is that the section of the policy under discussion is 
illustrated alongside the author’s commentary. Publisher 
is the National Underwriter Company. 
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TTT . Speaking Techniques for Executives 


“Executive Public Speaking Techniques” is a new title 
by Harry Simmons, author of 26 books on various aspects 
of marketing and sales management, public speaking, and 
personal improvement. 

Taking the premise that good public speaking is the 
measure of modern executives, Mr. Simmons calls his book 
a “handbook to executive success.”” He has included ideas, 
hints, and notes on speech peculiarities and the right ways 
to correct them. Chilton Book Division is the publisher. 
246 pages. $5. 
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1959 Edition of Life Analysis 


The 1959 edition of “An Independent Analysis of Life 
Insurance Facts” has been published by Standard Analyti- 
cal Service. The study features cost factors in life insur- 
ance for participating and non-participating policies. 
Actual 20-year dividend histories on many leading com- 
panies are given. Financial reports on the 100 largest 
American life insurance organizations appear along with 
analytical ratios. Programming charts and statistics aid 
in personal estate planning. $3. 

For Further Information Circle 280 on Card 
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PRODUCTS, SERVICES 


Continued from page 68 


features contribute to its use and 
economy in scientific computation. 
The solid-state computer will be 
delivered to customers in the last 
quarter of 1961, the company has 
announced. A copy of the booklet, 
“Honeywell 800—A Superior Scien- 
tific Computer,” is offered free. 
For Further Information Circle 83 on Card 


Desks Save Space 


Six Ampla desks can fit into the 
space formerly occupied by five 
standard desks, reports the Co- 
lumbia - Hallowell Division of 
Standard Pressed Steel Company. 


Center drawer is eliminated. Time- 
motion studies showed that use of 
this drawer as a kind of catch-all 
did not justify its existence from 
the standpoint of useful storage 
space. It also required extra 
“push-back” space between desks 
to allow it to be pulled out. 

By eliminating the drawer, desks 
can be placed closer, picking up 
room for one additional unit in 
each five-desk space. Work area 
remains the same, as Ampla comes 
in standard top sizes. Two shallow 
side drawers in one pedestal store 
personal belongings. 


For Further Information Circle 84 on Card 


Insurance Institute Lectures 


Plastic bound editions of lec- 
tures given at the 1959 Biennial 
Casualty - Property Insurance In- 
stitute have been published by the 
Insurance Department of Southern 
Methodist University. 

Table of contents includes Texas 
One Rate Law and Proposed Flex- 
ible Rating Plan; Trends in Pre- 
mium Financing; One Stop Service 
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—General Insurance and Life, and 
The Auto Problem. Book comprises 
120 pages and price is $3.25 post- 
paid. 


For Further Information Circle 85 on Card 


Variations in Driver Licensing 


New York University’s Center 
for Safety Education has published 
a summary of the first nation-wide 
analysis of state driver license re- 
quirements. The two-year project 
provides information for improving 
driver licensing procedures. 

Results are summarized in a 


23-page, illustrated booklet titled 
“Physical and Mental Requirements 
for the Driver’s License.” The 
booklet contains a compilation and 
analysis of state laws and regula- 
tions governing physical and men- 
tal standards. Numerous charts 
depict the different state require- 
ments covering visual acuity, color 
vision, field of vision, physical de- 
fects, hearing, alcohol and drug ad- 
diction, age, diseases or ailments, 
and mental illnesses or incompe- 
tence. 


For Further Information Circle 86 on Card 








You Can’t Buy This..... 


Money is important, we can’t live without it—but it 
can’t buy everything. Try to buy prestige with it. By 
prestige, we mean a good name which is built up 


through years of service to clients. 


Federal Life has built a name through the years 
which is synonomous with POLICYHOLDER SERV- 
ICE. Operating for 60 years, Federal Life has become 
known as a leader in the field of Life, Accident and 


Health Insurance. 














Federal Life is a personal company which takes pride in its dealings with its 
agents and its policyholders. Federal is the type of company which would make any 


man proud to be associated with it. 


If you are interested in becoming part of a progressive company which is 
undertaking a giant new agency expansion program—vwrite: Emery Huff, Agency 


Vice-President for details. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 46, Illinois 





Fire 


HOME OFFICE 


309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





REINSURANCE 


Casualty 
Fidelity 


Surety 


Security Mutual Casualty Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


259 West 14th Street 
New York 11, New York 











CONTRACTS, POLICIES 


Aetna’s Auto-Rite Plan on 
3-Month Automatic Renewal 


Experience of three years determines 
rate for Pennsylvania, Missouri drivers 


Pennsylvania and Missouri mo- 
torists with good driving records 
are offered lower-cost insurance by 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany. Called the Aetna Auto-Rite 
policy, the plan is reported to cost 
Missouri drivers 20 per cent less 
than present rates, and Pennsyl- 
vania motorists up to 25 per cent 
less. 

A policyholder with one at-fault 
accident will be allowed a discount 
of 12 per cent and must wait only 
two years before the discount can 
go back to 25 per cent. 

Coverage has been developed for 
drivers who have a three-year rec- 
ord of no at-fault accidents, no 
more than two convictions of vio- 
lating traffic laws, no license sus- 
pensions, and who have not been 
required to file evidence of financial 
responsibility. Policy will be written 
on a three-month automatic renew- 
al basis, with premiums payable 
quarterly. Electronic equipment 
will be used for processing. 

For Further Information Circle 236 on Card 


Life Adds Monthly Benefits 


Life insurance designed to tie 
in with the start of Social Security 
benefits has been announced by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Called the Assured Life Income 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 68 and 71 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


policy, it provides for a monthly 
income of pre-determined amount 
payable to the beneficiary. Income 
is paid for the lifetime of the 
beneficiary with a minimum return 
guarantee. 

The plan will be sold in units of 
$1,000 permanent life insurance, 
providing $10 of monthly income 
per unit to the beneficiary up to 
age 62, and $5 a month thereafter. 
Cash and non-forfeiture values cor- 
respond to permanent insurance. 
For Further Information Circle 237 on Card 


Allstate Enters A&S 


Allstate entered another major 
insurance field in New York State 
on August 31 by offering guaran- 
teed renewable accident, sickness 
and hospitalization policies for in- 
dividuals. The new policy is re- 
newable to age 65, and rates can 
be changed only by class. 


Eight separate coverages are 
combined in one package policy. 
Any combination of these can be 
tailored to the budget of the indi- 
vidual and his family. Policy in- 
demnifies for loss of income, acci- 
dental loss of sight or limb and 
protection against hospital bills, 
surgical bills, doctor’s bills, major 
medical expense, and _ accidental 
death. 

Emergency accident benefits are 
payable whether treatment is in a 
home, doctor’s office or hospital. 
Under surgical benefits an addi- 
tional amount equal to 15 per cent 
of the particular surgical benefit 
is paid for a professional anes- 
thetist during the operation. If 
surgery is not performed, the policy 
will pay for doctor visits to the 
hospital. Dependent children can 
be insured through age 22. 


For Further Information Circle 238 on Card 


Auto “Point” Plan 


The Employers’ Group has 
started a Safe Driver insurance 
plan in Ohio and Vermont. A 
“point” system enables motorists 
to earn a reduction in their auto- 
mobile insurance rates. Also, mo- 
torists, with poor driving records 
are penalized, since the system em- 
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ploys a debit as well as a credit 
record. 


Up to 20 per cent credit is ap- 
plied for households with no acci- 
dents and no moving traffic viola- 
tions during the two-year period 
ending three months prior to the 
policy date. With two accidents or 
convictions for minor violations, 
the insured pays the regular man- 
ual rate. 


Points assessed for accidents and 
convictions result in surcharges 
over manual rates ranging from 
20 per cent to 100 per cent. No 
points are charged for accidents 
under certain circumstances, in 
which the insured will be deemed 
not at fault. 


For Further Information Circle 239 on Card 


Executive Accident Plan 


Republic National Life, Dallas, 
has introduced a new Executive 
Accident plan. Coverage provides 
$25,000 accidental death benefit 
plus $500 a month for loss of time 
resulting from accidental injury. 
Income continues for as long as the 
policyholder is totally disabled. 


For Further Information Circle 240 on Card 


New A&S Contracts 


Capitol Life, Denver, Colorado, 
has added several new policies to 
its accident and sickness portfolio. 
A Major Medical is now offered 
that is guaranteed renewable to 
age 65. A hospital and surgical 
policy has been added that is re- 
newable for life. Both contracts 
can be written on either a family 
or an individual basis. 


For Further Information Circle 241 on Card 


Disability Income to 65 


Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va., 
will pay benefits continuously to 
age 65 on disabilities due to either 
accident or sickness on its non- 
cancellable, guaranteed renewable 
Stratford Hall policy. Contract 
protects income by paying monthly 
amounts of $100 to $400. It is 
available to persons aged 21 
through 50 in the two top occupa- 
tional classifications. 

There is a 30-day waiting period 
on sickness benefits. Longer wait- 
ing periods for both accident and 

Continued on page 74 
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111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38 e 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 
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The mushrooming electronics industry 
has found a fertile field for growth in 
the South. Today, over 200 
important electronics plants, with more 
than 90,000 employees, are located in 


this booming area. 
INSURANCE 


LIFE Company 
or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 














If you know where you're going 


We can tell you how to get there 


Our General Agent’s Contract can be 


YOUR 
ROADMAP 
TO 
SUCCESS 


For additional information 
WRITE 
The Agency Department 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 
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CONTRACTS, POLICIE 


Continued from page 73 


sickness are available, providing a 
more flexible premium schedule. 
Policy is non-house confining. In 
addition to the payment-to-65 
schedule, the Stratford Hall con- 
tract will continue to be offered 
with 12, 24, 60 and 120-month 
benefit periods. 


For Further Information Circle 242 on Card 


Lower Rate for Missouri Plan 


Federated Mutual, Owatonna, 
Minn., is testing a new ‘“Experi- 
ence Rating” auto plan in Mis- 
souri. Company is allowing policy- 
holders without an accident in the 
past three years up to a 30 per cent 
reduction from the standard rate. 
Proportionate savings are offered 
for shorter accident-free periods. 
For Further Information Circle 243 on Card 


Monthly Premium for A&S 


Fidelity Interstate Life, Phila- 
delphia, announces a new income 
protection plan in its A&S§S line. 
Called Lifetime Disability Income, 
the policy provides disability in- 
come, and can be purchased on a 
monthly premium plan. Benefit 
payment is started from the first 
day of disability. Policy is renew- 
able so long as the insured con- 
tinues working and does not enter 
a more hazardous occupation. There 
is no automatic termination age. 

Two new provisions provide for 
(1) return of all premiums paid if 
insured dies an accidental death 
and (2) return of premiums paid 
while insured is in military service. 


For Further Information Circle 244 on Card 


Plan for Youth Groups 

American Casualty outlines a 
new accident protection plan for 
organized youth groups, such as 
Cub and Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Bluebirds, and other asso- 
ciations. The program permits a 
choice of two coverages, either 
written for $1 per year per child 
covered. 

Plan 1 pays up to $2,000 for 
accidental death or dismemberment 
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and $1,000 for accident medical ex- 
penses. Plan 2 offers the same ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment 
coverage, and pays up to $2,000 for 
accident medical expenses with a 
$10 deductible. Policy is written 
on an annual basis unless otherwise 
specified. 

For Further Information Circle 245 on Card 


Standard Offers Lifetime A&S 


Standard Insurance of Portland, 
Oregon, is now issuing a guar- 
anteed renewable lifetime hospital 
policy for both individuals and 
families. Plans are available to 
individuals and families starting 
any time up to age 75. Reduction 
of certain benefits will be made 
only at age 65 and over. Rates 
may be changed by class only. 


For Further Information Circle 246 on Card 


Catastrophe Medical Coverage 


California Life is now offering 
its California-Catastrophe (“Cal- 
Cat’) policy on an_ individual 
basis. Coverage is available to 
men and women aged 18 to 69 and 
on the family plan, includes chil- 
dren from three months to 18 
years. Deductibles of $200, $300 
and $500 are offered. 

Benefits include up to $5,000 
for unallocated hospital expenses, 
a surgical schedule up to $500! 
$10 per day for doctor calls in the 
hospital when no surgery is per- 
formed, and 75 per cent of private 
nurses’ fee while hospital con- 
fined. 

The plan was introduced some 
months ago on a franchise basis 
for associations. 


For Further Information Circle 247 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Capitol Life of Denver had 
added a guaranteed insurability 
rider to its life portfolio. Up to 
$60,000 of additional life insur- 
ance can be purchased at speci- 
fied intervals. 

National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters has announced re- 
vised rates for owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ bodily injury liabil- 
ity insurance. States affected are 
Delaware, Maine, Michigan, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, Utah, Vermont, and Wash- 
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ington, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Zurich-American has extended 
its MERITmatic auto insurance 
plan to Wisconsin. Plan is now 
operating in 17 states, with appli- 
cations pending in several more. 

General American Life, St. 
Louis, has announced that an in- 
surable applicant may now, sub- 
ject to the provisions of a condi- 
tional receipt, bind the company 
on the risk by paying only part 
of the first annual, semi-annual, 


or quarterly premium. The part 
payment must, however, be at least 
one-twelfth of the annual pre- 
mium, and at least $5. The con- 
ditional receipt is part of the com- 
pany’s new application forms. 

United States Life, in compli- 
ance with New York’s Metcalf 
laws, has revised its entire port- 
folio of hospital policies for use 
in the state. The company has sub- 
stantially increased surgical bene- 
fits, and extended hospital bene- 
fits to 365 days. 








Report from Chicago: 


(or: It isn’t any secret any more!)* 


*The secret is ACTION!.. For the “ACTION” Story write or call 


NORTH AM 


ALLEN V. DOWLING, PRESIDENT 


Life, Accident & Health Insurance 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


1958 the North 
advanced 61 
positions among all U. S. life 


During 
American 


companies — life insurance in 
force—placing it in the upper 
6th of the industry. 


Authority: The National Underwriter 
April 25, 1959 
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Nuclear Ships 


Continued from page 45 


nationale. American underwriters 
have followed the progress of that 
project with great interest. It is 
understood that the provisions of 
the current draft include the fol- 
lowing features: 

1. Absolute and exclusive lia- 
bility is placed on the operator of 
a nuclear powered vessel for all 
nuclear damage emanating from its 


reactor, nuclear fuel, or radioactive 
wastes. 

2. The operator is to be required 
to carry insurance (or to supply 
other financial security) to cover 
his liability up to the maximum 
amount of commercial insurance 
available, “of such type and on such 
terms as the licensing state shall 
specify.” 

The determination of the amount 
of such insurance available, as well 
as its type and terms, poses serious 
questions for underwriters, to 
whom governments will undoubt- 





out in front 


A Bankerslifeman is our contact with the public. 


The impression he creates is a reflection upon him- 


self .. 


. our Company . . 


. and the entire insurance 


industry. He is truly the man who is “out in front.” 


This is why we carefully choose and thoroughly 


train every Bankerslifeman. He is taught to take a 


professional view of his work—service becomes his 


watchword. He is given a thorough knowledge of life 


insurance and its many uses so he may have both the 


desire and the skill to give competent counsel and 


service. 


A Bankerslifeman knows he is “out in front” in 
another way—he knows his Company is one of the 
true pioneers in developing new ideas to fit the chang- 
ing needs of the public. He is proud to say he was 
the first to carry the now popular Guaranteed Pur- 
chase Option and the Wife Protection Rider in his 


brief case. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


COMPANY 





edly look for guidance. 

3. There will be a limitation of 
liability which will not be condi- 
tioned on lack of privity or know- 
ledge, or any other circumstance, 
the amount of which is yet to be 
determined. 


Is $14 Million Enough? 


The maximum available insur- 
ance in the world market will prob- 
ably be insufficient as a measure of 
available indemnity to make a nu- 
clear vessel an acceptable risk in 
the ports of the world. A “guess- 
timate” of world capacity for such 
insurance of £5,000,000, or $14,000,- 
000, has been ventured. This com- 
pares with insurance requirements 
in the OEEC convention of $15,- 
000,000, reducible by individual 
governments to $5,000,000, which 
have been severely criticised as en- 
tirely too low. A draft Euratom 
convention would place the limita- 
tion of liability at $100,000,000, the 
excess to be in the form of a 
government indemnity. 





These remarks have been ex- 
cerpted from Mr. Inselman’s pres- 
entation before the International 
Union of Marine Insurance in Lon- 
don September 16. Mr. Inselman, 
president of the Marine Office of 
America, attended the meeting as 
second vice president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine Under- 
writers. 





The important consideration as 
to amount is not how much ship- 
owners or governments would wil- 
lingly provide, but what limitation 
of liability, accompanied by satis- 
factory security for payment, will 
make the nuclear ship acceptable 
in the ports of the world, for under 
current conditions it will not be 
feasible to send a nuclear ship to 
the ports of any country which does 
not accept the convention. 

The problems of providing in- 
surance for the envisioned liabili- 
ties of nuclear ships for nuclear 
damage, going far beyond any com- 
bination of hull and P. & I. insur- 
ance heretofore known, in adequate 
amounts, and according to an ap- 
propriate plan, will not be simple. 
It is difficult to consider the prob- 
lems involved until the world-wide 
scheme of liabilities and the limi- 
tation thereof has become fixed. @ 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 10 


L. B. Leach has joined the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association as a consultant in 
the company relations division. 
He had been a general agent in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Douglas J. Moe has been appoint- 
ed secretary for the new per- 
sonal accident and health de- 
partment of the Colonial Life of 
America. His duties will in- 
clude preparation and control 
of accident and health con- 
tracts. 

Herbert J. Kramer has been ap- 
pointed director of the public 
information and advertising de- 
partment of the Travelers. He 
has been assistant manager 
since 1952. 

Silvester N. Scherer has been put 
in charge of advertising and 
publicity for California Life, 
Oakland. He was_ previously 
with the “Western Under- 
writer.” 

Robert D. Bischoff, presently di- 
rector of public relations for 
State Farm Mutual Auto, has 
been named to the newly cre- 
ated position for a customer re- 
lations study. The assignment 
will involve a two to three year 
period in the field and will in- 
clude work in every phase of 
State Farm operations. 

Ralph D. Bacon, formerly with 
Price Waterhouse & Co., has 
been appointed comptroller of 
California Life, Oakland. 

Harry Barsantee, manager of the 
public information and adver- 
tising department of The Trav- 
elers Insurance Companies, has 
resigned. He will devote his 
time to free lance writing and 
public relations counseling. 

John E. Lloyd was elected life 
comptroller of Life Insurance of 
North America. He was previ- 
ously manager of the account- 
ing department for New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. 

Charles Garside has announced 
his resignation as president and 
chairman of the board of Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New 
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York (Blue Cross). He will 
continue to serve as a consult- 
ant. An administrative commit- 
tee has been appointed to serve 
until a new president and chair- 
man is selected. 

David S. Zelitch, former director 
of sickness and accident sales 
for Fidelity Interstate Life, 
Philadelphia, has been promoted 
to assistant to the president. 

Ed Condon was promoted to adver- 
tising director for Bankers Life 
and Casualty, and Warren Mat- 
tix was named assistant adver- 
tising director. 

Richard L. Rockstroh has_ been 
named manager of the newly 
created methods and procedures 
department of American Casu- 
alty, Reading, Pa. 

Howard W. Cox, a former officer 
and claims manager of Service 
Insurance Companies, has been 
elected secretary in charge of 
the loss department of Resolute 
Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Joseph Weitz, formerly asso- 
ciate director of research for 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, has been 
appointed director of research 
for Richardson, Bellows, Henry 
and Co., New York. This firm is 
devoted to management consul- 
tation and research services to 
industry, business and govern- 
ment. 

Miss Ann B. Henggi has been ap- 
pointed assistant editor of the 
“Pilot’s Log,” field publication 
of New England Mutual Life, 
Boston. 

Charles M. Oliver, Jr., has been 
appointed agency training su- 
pervisor for Southern Provident 
Life, Dallas. He was previously 
a general agent in charge of 
the company’s Central Texas 
agency. 

F. K. Doody has been appointed 
assistant vice president for Sun 
Life Assurance of Canada. He 
succeeds G. R. Mackay who has 
retired. Dr. J. G. Hellstrom has 
been appointed assistant medi- 
cal director. 

Oscar A. George has been pro- 
moted to director of sales for 
First Colony Life at the home 
office in Lynchburg, Va. He was 
formerly agency manager in 
Baltimore. 





3 GREAT 
NEW AH 
PLANS ‘= 


Brokers can now fully sat- 
isfy their clients’ needs for 
A & H protection through 
Great -West Life. Our new 
A & H program includes 
non-cancellable and 
guaranteed continuable 
contracts. 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION SERIES 


Disability income plans, non-cancell- 
able and guaranteed continuable to 
age 65. Available to employed men, 
ages 18 to 65. 


ECONOMASTER SERIES 


Commercial disability income plans 
for accident only — or for accident 
and sickness. Available to both em- 
ployed men and women. 


DOLLAR GUARD SERIES 


Guaranteed continuable medical ex- 
pense plans — lifetime hospital and 
surgical contracts; and a Major Medi- 
cal contract with benefits up to $7,500. 
Available to families and individuals. 
® New level premium scale 

® Premium variation by issue age 

® Increased Maximum Benefits 


® Autopay Monthly Premiums 


For full details, contact our nearest office 


Great-West Lice 


ASSURANCE COMPAHY 
MEAD OFFICE = WINBIPES, Cannon 


YOUR FUTURE IS OUR BUSINESS - TODAY 
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How to 


help speed 


loss 


settlements 


When a disaster cripples a plant and halts 
production, speed in adjusting the insur- 
ance loss is of prime importance. Ship- 
ments may be halted, deliveries deferred 
and orders canceled. Your client will not 
be happy over the possible loss of cus- 
tomers before production is resumed. 


The insurance adjuster will be on the 
job promptly but, if the property records 
are inadequate or incomplete, settlement 
of the loss may be long delayed. 

An American Appraisal prepared be- 
fore the fire will provide the basis for a 
prompt and equitable settlement. For 
more than 60 years American Appraisal 
reports have stood the test in the adjust- 
ment of fire and other casualty losses. 


Recommending American Appraisal 
reports to your clients is good protection 
for your business 


LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 
The 


AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company’ 


Home Office, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 














THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





Save Money by Cutting 


Paper, Printing Costs 


Four simple rules can be a helpful guide to 
better values ... By Alven S. Ghertner, 
Cullom & Ghertner, Nashville, Tenn. 


NSURANCE companies spend a 
I greater proportion of their 
total purchasing dollar on paper 
and printing procurement than 
any other industry in the United 
States. Among the printed busi- 
ness forms the companies pur- 
chase are such items as applica- 
tion forms, report forms, rate list- 
ings, invoices, memos, and letter- 
heads. 

Thus printing business forms is 
an area where insurance compa- 
nies can cut costs significantly 
through the use of proper pro- 
cedures. Adherence to four basic 
rules will help in cutting costs. 


1. Use the proper paper 


The first insurance offices had a 
relatively small selection of pa- 
pers from which to choose. Now, 
of course, the variety of papers 
available is so extensive that spe- 
cial attention must be given to 
using the proper paper as a safe- 
guard against high costs. 

For instance, the size of the 
press sheets can be important. 
Business forms are printed on 
standard size press sheets. If a 
business form is 814” x 11”, it is a 
standard size and most appropri- 
ate for printing on a standard 
size press sheet. The form will 
fit 16 times on sheets that are 35” 
x 45”, or four times on sheets that 
are 27” x22". 

On the other hand, if you had a 
form designed in an 8” x 10” size, 
you still would have to print on 


the standard size press. sheet. 
Now, however, there would be a 
greater amount of waste paper 
because of the odd size of the 
form. Therefore, it cuts costs to 
take advantage of full press sheet 
size and have the form designed 
for a standard press sheet. 

A second means of cutting 
paper costs is using lighter weight 
papers. For example, if a form 
currently printed on a 20 pound 
stock were printed on a 15 pound 
stock, you would have an immedi- 
ate savings in paper cost. This 
frequently can be done without 
altering the effectiveness of the 
form. 

Using lighter weight papers is 
especially important to insurance 
companies because they do such 
a large amount of document filing. 
The use of the lighter papers can 
reduce in filing space needed for 
the documents. There are cases 
on record where the constant use 
of lighter, thinner papers when- 
ever possible reduced overall fil- 
ing space requirements by at least 
25 per cent. 

In paper grade selection, costly 
errors that can be made by using 
an especially good grade of paper 
for a form that will be distributed 
only on an internal basis. In such 
instances, there is no need to use 
a rag bond paper, for example, 
when a less expensive sulphite 
paper would do just as well. The 
form still will perform its func- 
tion satisfactorily, and you will 
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be obtaining that form at a lower 
paper cost. 


2. Establish realistic delivery 
schedules 

Insurance companies face a 
unique problem in the setting up 
of delivery schedules for their 
printed forms. Since state insur- 
ance regulations tend to change, 
sometimes on short notice, insur- 
ance companies frequently find 
themselves demanding fast de- 
liveries from their printers. This 
costly procedure cannot be helped 
when an essential form becomes 
obsolete because of a change in 
the law. 

But the danger of this situa- 
tion is that it leads many insur- 
ance purchasing agents into the 
habit of ordering all their printed 
forms on a fast delivery basis. 
Obviously if you demand fast de- 
livery, you will pay more for it. 

So demand fast delivery only on 
those that actually require it. All 
other forms should be ordered on 
a basis that permits longer de- 
livery dates. 

There is another benefit when 
you allow longer delivery dates. 
In cases where special sizes are 
needed, the printer can order 
paper stocks from the mill to meet 
the specifications of these forms. 
This means there will be less 
paper waste to trim when the 
form is printed. 


3. Do not carry too heavy an 
inventory of forms 

Studies have shown that Ameri- 
can industry suffers an annual 
obsolescence of about 10 per cent 
in its inventories of printed busi- 
ness forms. This obsolescence 
factor represents lost capital. 

Insurance companies can suffer 
more acutely from this problem 
than other organizations because 
of the need to change printed 
forms more frequently when state 
and other insurance regulations 
are altered. 

The best way insurance com- 
panies can minimize the obso- 
lescence factor is to keep inven- 
tories at realistic levels. If you 
have a heavy inventory when a 
form becomes obsolete, all that is 
left is scrap paper. It is far wiser 
to keep your inventory at a lower 
level, even though you may feel 
you are passing up the ‘opportu- 
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nity to take advantage of the 
quantity discounts that accom- 
pany large purchases. 

Actually, quantity discounts, 
can be realized in another, more 
realistic way: through combina- 
tion printing runs. Briefly, com- 
bination printing means that sev- 
eral different types of the forms 
you order will be printed on the 
same press run. It is possible to 
do this when the various forms 
all use the same color ink and type 
of paper, a situation that is quite 
common. 


4. Work closely with your printer 
In the final analysis, your 
printer can save you money—if 
you let him. Consult your printer 
closely on your printing needs. 
You will find he can suggest many 
ways to cut printing costs. @ 


Cullom & Ghertner Company 
offers readers an idea file, “Carb- 
O-Copy,” on how to use “hot spot” 
carbon on printed forms. To get 
a copy of the folder, circle num- 
ber 66 on the card on page 69 in 
this issue. 
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What Discerning Life Companies 
Look For In A Reinsurer 


There is no single reason why our clients have chosen 
North American Re. Many of them appreciate that we are 
in the business of reinsurance exclusively. Many cite 
advantages to them of our head office location in New York 
City, even as others rely heavily on the services of our 
strategically situated regional offices. All like the custom- 
crafted approach our expert staff brings to their sales, 
underwriting, administration and other problems, and the 
fact that our top consultants are called upon when our 
clients’ problems warrant it. Then there's the variety of 
contracts and pooling arrangements available which give 
ceding companies real flexibility in their underwriting. 


Whatever their reasons for reinsuring with North American 
Re, our hundreds of life company clients, large and small, 
have made this the largest exclusive reinsurer of life, 
accident and sickness, and group insurance. Whatever 
reasons for your company reinsuring with North American 
Re, we invite you to consult the office indicated below 
that is most convenient to you. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
1509 Main Street, Dalias 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Reinsurance Exclusively 
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Maintaining Incentive 


Continued from page 39 


should contain features which give 
every individual a chance to win. 

Where prizes are offered, it al- 
ways pays to be very certain that 
they offer a wide choice for the in- 
dividual who wins. Best procedure 
is to offer “choices” from a list on 
which there is something desired 
by each man. Cash? Not always the 


best even though it seems the ideal 
solution. Reason—too often the 
cash must be used to pay bills 
which leaves the salesman with 
nothing specific to show for his 
efforts. 

Set up the program so that even 
the below average producer has a 
chance to win. Neglecting this fea- 
ture assures us of encouraging in- 
itiative only among those men who 
really do not need it—the top pro- 
ducers. Sales programs should be 
designed with the men perennially 
on the bottom of the list foremost 
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“Your Independent Insurance Agent SERVES you First.”’ 





To warrant your status as the Independent Insurance Agent 
of your clients you must make sure that you do in fact 
SERVE their insurance interests fully. Service is some- 
times considered an overworked word in business relation- 
ships. Never-the-less service should be the first essential 
ingredient in the conduct of an insurance agency. 


Serving an insurance client or account lies in your 


in mind. They are the ones who 
need greatest encouragement. 

The incentive program should 
also set up competition against the 
individual’s own efforts rather 
than against his fellow salesmen. 
Usually one or two leaders emerge 
in program after program. The net 
result is discouragement among 
the remainder of the men on the 
staff. Competition against oneself, 
on the other hand, offers the chal- 
lenge every individual salesman 
can accept and work against. 

More guidance—that’s a common 
request we hear from agents every- 
where when asked why they are 
not displaying more sales _initia- 
tive. They feel the management 
has definitely let them down in not 
providing programs of guidance 
which will help them to be better 
salesmen. This calls for the use of 
as many good sales aids as the firm 
can find, as well as individual han- 
dling of each salesman’s problems 
by the sales manager or other firm 
executive. 

Put dramatics into the program 
and make it more appealing. A cut- 
and-dried presentation can become 
so boring as to actually discourage 
initiative regardless of the merit 
of the points presented. Dramatic 
treatment of the simplest sales 
facts can make them appealing and 


assumption of responsibility for his complete and adequate 
protection against the reasonable exposures in his situation 
as they exist now and in the future. Your responsibility 
involves the ascertainment of facts for analysis and study; 
preparation and presentation of recommendations based 
on those facts, and finally, personal consultation and sincere 
effort to convince the client to act favorably on them. The 
responsibility for the client’s decision, of course, must be 
his. The record should be clear that you performed your 
service, should events run contra to an adverse decision. 


inspiring. It can arouse the indi- 
vidual’s initiative where a simple 
statement of fact never secures the 
results we seek. 

Sustaining interest all through 
the incentive program is also of 
paramount importance. The pro- 
gram which starts off with great 
dramatic effect and then leaves 
everything to the men themselves 
while it is in operation usually re- 
sults in the majority of the sales- 
men falling back into the day-to- 
day routine. Whatever program is 
devised, the element of sustained 
interest from beginning to end 
must be carefully planned. 

Finally, it is an excellent idea, 
wherever possible to do so, to get 
the salesman’s family into the act. 
The wife, particularly, can help 
keep the fire burning when it 
threatens to die down. 

Sales initiative very seldom 
comes from any salesman without 
an incentive. It is always up to the 
management of the firm to supply 
that incentive. @ 


To impress your clients and to continually strength- 
en your ties to them, make yours as personal a service as 
possible. Utilize every available opportunity to see and talk 
with them; for instance, deliver renewals personally; make 
a visit to explain changes in rates, changes or betterments 
of existing policies, and to inform about new policies. Be 
sure your clients know how to reach you, day and night, so 
you will be on hand to handle personally all loss claims. 
Finally, present all loss payments yourself. 

With such an agency service creed backed by long 


experienced agency companies like those of The Commer- 
cial Union Group your business will be enhanced. 











THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTO © THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION. LTO 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY * CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY * PALATINE INSURANCE 
COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N Y COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTO" 


COMPANY LTO + 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTO * 


HEAD OFFICE + NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Agents as Counselors 


Continued from page 43 


in a class by itself. It affords pro- 
tection which you cannot get any 
other way, particularly when you 
are trying to build some security 
for the future. Life insurance 
doesn’t answer all investment prob- 
lems and wasn’t intended to. With- 
out it, however, you lose the corner- 
stone of your financial structure. 
The only place it goes wrong is 
when it tries to answer all invest- 
ment problems. Actually, protection 
is the basis of life insurance and 
investment is a purely secondary 
objective. 


Forces Savings 


The only advantage insurance has 
as an investment, in my opinion, is 
that it forces people to save, which 
many people could not do by them- 
selves. It is a strange fact that peo- 
ple will make a strenuous effort to 
pay a life insurance premium but 
won’t take the trouble to make a 
regular deposit in a savings fund. 
Because of this peculiarity, money 
is saved in various types of life 
insurance policies. 

On the other hand, if an individ- 
ual would consistently save and in- 
vest the money in a savings fund 
and good quality common stocks, 
and possibly some bonds now and 
then, he would make out far better 
than buying a life insurance policy 
with an endowment feature. But 
most people will not follow such a 
steady course, and if they do start 
it, they are likely to break down 
and use the money when some big 
so-called opportunity comes along. 

If we would just stop confusing 
the life insurance issue and let it 
stand on its own feet, it will con- 
tinue to do an excellent job. The 
proponents of combining mutual 
funds and life insurance are only 
trying to expand their field of ac- 
tivity so that they can make more 
money, and articles like the one in 
THE SPECTATOR becloud the true is- 
sue. In the process, the confidence 
of the public in life insurance may 
be undermined, and this in my 
opinion would be serious. 

Name withheld by 
THE SPECTATOR 
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LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 


PENSION TRUST WHOLE LIFE 


Ideal medium for providing insured death benefits under 


profit-sharing plans and combination pension plans. 


@ Full level reserve cash values in first policy year. 
e@ Guaranteed issue underwriting. 
© Both individual and master contract coverage available. 


e@ Favorable annuity purchase rates. 


Competitive advantages like these, together with the high 
degree of home office assistance available, have made 
many Provident agents among the most successful 


producers in their communities. 


PROVIDENT LIFE © ACCIDENT © SICKNESS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


HOSPITAL ® SURGICAL © MEDICAL 
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For your convenience .. . 

The reply card on page 69 of this issue can be used to obtain 
additional information about the items which are followed by 
numbers in both the Products and Services and the Contracts and 
Policies departments. 
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AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
NATION-WIDE 
CLAIM 
SERVICE 
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Communications Barriers 


Continued from page 37 


eyebrow, the hand on the shoulder, 
the attentive listening expression, 
the slovenly dress, the upright pos- 
ture of confidence, the presence or 
absence—all these things communi- 
cate in clear-cut terms. The things 
not said and not done can some- 
times be powerful in their effect. 
As a matter of fact, “It is impos- 
sible not to communicate!” says 
Dean James L. Hayes of Duquesne 
University’s School of Business. 


Costly Sins 


Some of the insurance companies 
are in the front ranks in the war 
against bad communications. But 
using the best measurements we 
know how, we are convinced that 
others are committing costly com- 
munications sins. Letters of com- 
plaint get inept handling. Normal 
service requests from policyholders 
are treated with disdain and unin- 
telligible language. Annual _re- 
ports brag. Sales promotion liter- 
ature pushes prematurely for a sale 
and thereby builds up resistance. 
Speeches by officers are pompous 
and go nowhere. Meetings (which 
are a communications implement 
of the first water) are poorly man- 
aged. Lawyer’s language is used 
when writing to uninformed lay 
people who hate reading. A letter 
is written when a telephone call 
would be a more profitable invest- 
ment. Information is shipped in 
carload lots when it should be 
dished out in small installments. 


Should Stress Service 


One of the most unfortunate 
errors in communications is the 
way many companies tell the public 
how they glorify an agent for the 
amount of life insurance he has 
sold instead of how professionally 
the agent has served in the inter- 
ests of his policyholders. This is 
likely to hurt the business so badly 
it will take years to counteract. 

The reception end of the com- 
munication process is the crucial 
part. If your attempts to com- 
municate are not received, or not 
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received as intended, or even if 
they do not produce the result you 
mean them to create, it’s not effec- 
tive communications. 

For this reason one of the best 
ways to improve your company’s 
system of communications is to try 
to develop an understanding of the 
barriers, the hurdles that crop up 
between the communicator and the 
way the communication is received, 
interpreted and acted upon. 

Here, for your reference, is a 
simple check-list of some of these 
road blocks or forms of interfer- 
ence that get in the way of suc- 
cessful communication: 

1. Shun abstract ideas. The 
human mind works largely in tan- 
gible terms, in words and thoughts 
that carry a picture. Your aver- 
age customer, to quote Dr. Donald 
Laird of Colgate University, 
“would rather see something or 
handle it... . Explanations have to 
be given to him in easy stages, 
with simple and concrete words.” 

2. People are essentially wrapped 
up in themselves. They are ego- 
centric, and their most powerful 
instinct is to feel important, to 
themselves and to others. You can 
bank on most men’s ego being big- 
ger than you think. 

3. Because of this, most people 
are more sensitive than we realize. 
They are easily “hurt,” quick to 
feel insulted, too prone to feel their 
vanity is violated —their impor- 
tance undermined. 

4. For the same reason, people 








"Since we are all here, let's have a 
staff meeting to find out why pro- 
duction is so low!" 


tend strongly to be unwilling to 
admit they are wrong. They live in 
a protective shell and defend ener- 
getically their own ideas—just be- 
cause! 


Talk about Them 


5. Most people most of the time 
are thinking about their own head- 
aches. Accordingly they will not 
try very hard to understand what 
you’re saying unless you talk about 
them. 

6. That being the nature of 
people, you can count on their 
minds being, in general, closed, 
fixed, made up, rather inflexible. 
The average person is slow to un- 
derstand the new and unfamiliar, 
and finds it hard to concentrate, 
listen attentively or study. 

7. Most people, being human, 
give attention to anything only mo- 
mentarily. They are easily dis- 
tracted, and like to daydream or 
“pick daisies.” Psychology claims 
that, for most of us, attention 
shifts about every two seconds ex- 
cept when deeply engrossed. 

8. People normally see and hear 
what they expect to, want to, or 
already have in mind. The eye it- 
self can see, but on the way to the 
brain something happens to change 
things around in a most amazing 
way. 

9. People have a strong instinc- 
tive impulse to assert themselves 
before thinking, to blow off, to have 
their say. They seem impelled to 
answer you without listening first, 
to want to argue as if their life 
depended on it. 

10. Because of the nature of 
people and of words, no two people 
ever understand a single word in 
exactly the same way. 

This last statement is a good 
way to start an argument, yet 
people who have made a study of 
language behavior have declared it 
to be literally true. Even such a 
simple concrete word as “dog” will 
evoke a slightly different picture in 
everyone who hears it. 

Management must understand 
communications and make it work, 
because good communications 
means good relationships. No sys- 
tem of communications can be 
taken for granted because recep- 
tion and interpretation can not be 
taken for granted. @ 
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Company News 


Continued from page 41 


FIDELITY INTERSTATE LIFE, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has been admitted 
to Alabama and New Hampshire, 
and now writes in 20 states. 

SEABOARD LIFE, Miami, has been 
licensed in Maryland, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Indiana, and is now 
operating in 12 states. 


AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE, 
Miami, has been licensed in Ne- 
braska, the 36th state to admit the 
firm. Another affiliate, the U. S. 
branch of Swiss National, Ltd., has 
been admitted to West Virginia. 
Both companies are members of 
the American Equity Group. 

UNION TRUST LIFE, Milwaukee, 
has begun operations in South 
Carolina. 

ALL AMERICAN LIFE & CAS- 
UALTY, Park Ridge, IIl., is now li- 
censed in Hawaii and Oregon. 
North American Reassurance has 

opened a Western office in San 

Francisco, extending their ac- 

tivities coast to coast. 

American Life Convention has ad- 
mitted five new member com- 
panies. Total membership is 
now 281 companies located in 
45 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and three Canadian 
provinces. New members are: 
Central States Health & Life, 
Employer’s Mutual Life, Forest 
Lawn Life, General Life of 
America, and Tennessee Life. 

Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association has added six 
new members and three associ- 
ate members. The association 
now has 229 companies in the 
United States, 43 in Canada, 
and 63 in 19 other countries. 

National Investors Life, Little 
Rock, Ark., has joined the Life 
Office Management Association, 
the 359th company admitted to 
membership. 

Aid Association for Lutherans, 
Appleton, Wis., has been admit- 
ted to Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Massachusetts, and is now 
licensed in 43 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and five Ca- 
nadian provinces. @ 
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LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY BELIEVES... * 


You should have vested interests for 


yourself and your heirs. 
- * 
* te 


* * 
*~ ew een * * 
Why not investigate NOW one of the most talked about companies in America 
and learn the startling facts about Democracy in action—through the out- 


standing contracts and policies of All American Life & Casualty Company. 


WRITE: 


* 
* 


Mr. E. E, Ballard, President, All American 
Life & Casualty Company. All American 
Building, 505 Park Place, Park Ridge, lilinois. 


5 (7 ALL, AMERICAN 
hile ra Casualty 0, MUI CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


General Offices: ALL AMERICAN BUILDING, PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 








The Spectator's FIRE INDEX 


Complete financial exhibits for both stock 
and mutual companies for 1958. ORDER NOW. 
$3.00 


THE SPECTATOR, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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These six points help Home Life agents post consistently | 


high scores in the new-business league: 


@ All-markets coverage @ Productive sales aids 
@ Liberal commission schedules _ package plans 


@ Modern training program @ Sales-minded management 


Clientele good will carefully cultivated during well over 
a half-century of superior service adds an important 
Home Life agent's 

career advantages. 














THE HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Security and Service Since 1899 


Executive Offices: Phila,Pa.. 
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SO I TOLD HIM, “I don’t care what your 


brother-in-law said —] can get you Hospitalization Insur- 


ance that will cover your heart trouble!” And I did, too. 
Ever since I first talked to the people over at Continental 
Casualty I’ve been able to close a lot of sales that otherwise 
would get away. Take that Substandard Division . . . they 
really mean business! Why, they accept 97 out of every 100 
A&H applications on people with disabilities. And the best 
part is that on their Qualified Risk policies they will cover the 
disability itself. When I mention that, sales resistance melts 
away ...and I get a lot of referrals, too. Take it from me, talk 
to your nearest Continental Agent or Branch Office .. . if you 
want to increase your commissions, that is. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 

A Member of the Continental-National Group 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL FIRE OF HARTFORD 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 








THE SPECTATOR'S 
Page of Opportunities 


As a service to the industry, THE 
SPECTATOR provides a full page 
of classified information on ''Posi- 
tions Available’ and "Executives 
Available." 

Be sure to look for "Executive 
Opportunities" on 


Page 85 of this issue. 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
238) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 

THE SPECTATOR, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for 1 October, 1959. 

1 he names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, T. J. Casper, Glen 
Hardie Rd., Wayne, Pa.; Editor, T. J. V. 
Cullen, Chester, Orange County, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Wm. A. Alrich, 248 Upper Gulf 
Rd., Radnor, Pa.; Business Manager, Paul A. 
Reddy, 7242 Pine St., Upper Darby, Pa. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other un- 
incorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

Chilton Co., Chestnut and 56th Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. Holders of more than 1 per- 
cent of the capital stock outstanding of Chil- 
ton Company: Mary M. Acton, 260 Sycamore 
Avenue, Merion Station, Pa.; Mrs. Beulah 
Fahrendorf, Chateau LaFayette, Scarsdale, 
New York; Dorothy S. Johnson, Reute 1, 
Putnam Valley, New York; Kimberton Hills 
Farms, Inc., 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mabel P. Myrin, 1608 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary M. Acton, Trustee 
U/W of Clarence A. Musselman, Deceased, 
c/o R. F. Irwin, Jr., 2318 Packard Bldg., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., Beneficiaries: Mary M. 
Acton and David Acton; J. Howard Pew, 1608 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. N. Pew, 
Jr., 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Mary Ethel Pew, 1608 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Alberta C. Sly, 415 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, New York; Alberta C. 
Sly, Executrix U/W of Frederick S. Sly, 
Deceased, 415 East 52nd Street, New York, 
New York, Beneficiaries: Albert C. Sly, Al- 
berta C. Sly, and John E. Sly; Soleil Farms, 
Inc., 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, - Pa. ; 
Charlotte M. Terhune, 160 E. 48th Street, New 
York, New York. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 

THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
14th day of September, 1959. 

JAMES MIADES 

(My commission expires June 11, 1962.) 

[Seal] 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


insurance people. 


If you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 


tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Your letter will be 


forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 


many insurance opportunities. 


Other bona fide agencies or insurance 


companies may submit items although no more than three items can 


be used in any one issue from one company or agency. 


Individuals 


seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 


the items shown on this page 


Items may run no longer than six lines, 
approximately a maximum of 30 words. 


The editors will delete as 


many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space, 


Address letters 
& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to 


explanation any 
company or an individual 
on validity and authenticity of 
and its staff canr 
items printed here 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


M-3— Associate Actuary $7000- 
$7500 per year for Phila. broker- 
age house. With or without ex- 
perience. Must have passed first 
three actuarial exams. Excellent 
opportunity. 


L-5—Home Office Life Company 
Executive Vice President: An old 
and successful eastern life com- 
pany seeks an executive to take 
over all functions except sales, 
investments and legal. Salary— 
Open 


L-37—Fidelity and Surety Under- 
writing Gen’l Manager for country- 
wide multiple line company. Salary 
$25,000 


M-9—Casualty Underwriting Man- 
ager at New York City for large 
multiple line company. A knowl- 
edge of large is preferred 
Salary $15,000 


lines 


M-56—Chief Accountant to ad- 
minister a large divisional office in 
C ty from an ac inting 


Salary 


New 


ction standpoint 


L-33—Surety Claim Attorney-Gen’l 
Counsel: An opportunity for an ex- 
perienced fidelity and surety claims 
attorney to take over as general 
entative com- 
$20,000 


ounsel for a repre 


Salary t 


Man- 


offices of 


C-97 — Assistant Agency 
agers (2) for Phila 
national life ins. cos.: Sé 


s ando 


veral yrs 

ut: tan ding lead- 
ership qualities. Should have done 
some work toward C.L.U. $7800 


Sal. plus overwrite 


life ins. sale 


m 9—Asst. Casualty Controller— 
X0 midwestern company. Very 
ing man with 
ex desir- 
ous of 


troller status 


October 1959 





to Executives Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


reject without 


item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 
In most cases, The Spectator will check 
each item printed, 
ot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


but the publication 


E-19—Home Office-Life Under- 
writer — $10,000. Multiple line 
midwestern company, excellent 
reputation entering Life field. Pro- 
nounced potential 

H-7—Group Underwriter—$7500— 
Chicago position with med. sized 
company, rapid advancement to 
managerial position 

H-8—Group Rapeanenteties8750) 
—ideal positio irous of 
relocating to West Coast ho ire 
min. 4 years experience 

E-22—Life Field Supervisor—$1 0, - 
000, well known midwestern Life 
company. Company s 

age to 42, at least 8 y 

ful Life production record 
E-27—Life Controller—$1|6,000- 
nationally known company housed 
in eastern state se to 4 
counting degree and min 

home office exp. required 

E-30 — Life- wodieet Director — 
$20,000 _ spot med 
of high caliber company. Age t 
50, background of at least 10 years 
home office exp 

E-23 — Life -regueensatpal 
Ex elle a 


n for man desir 


3| div ision 


Mer 
$9,000 sed 
in desira 
Age to 4 
exe to qu alify 
E- 31—Life Systems Supervisor— 

lendid pportur for 
-e systems backer 


surar > 


ern state 


E-40—Life-Jr. Actuary 
Small, well established 


-oOmnan KAi lt 


af pom . strative nature 

K- Shee i pes Underwriting Mer.— 
Oy | moar bal ¢ 

th r progré Sive perat 

8-10 years home 

exp 

P- 1—Home Office- Bond oo ae 
-$15000 con , 


tern state 


We 





P-4—Casualty Audit Manager-— 
$9,000 home office position, com- 
pany located in Midwest. College 
mandatory, min. 5 years home of- 
fice exp. 

K-5—Fire State Agent—$8500 po- 
sition with leading stock company, 
expanding their Ohio operations 
Specifications: age to 40, at least 
eight years field exp. in State of 
Ohio 

P-14—Casualty Special Agent— 
$7500-well known stock company, 
opening in Kentucky. Four to six 
years field experience mandatory 
P-6 — Fidelity-Surety Supervisor 
$9000. Large branch office in 
Southeastern state. Company 
(stock) well established in Bond 
field 





EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


N-1—Reinsurance Executive: 
League 


lvy 

college graduate with near- 

ly 20 years in the insurance busi 

ness as Jerwriter both for a 

dire vriting and 

pany 

surar 

N-3—Fidelity and Surety Under- 

writer: A college graduate; an at- 

torney with nearly 10 years é 

ence in all phases of the t 

ness with one company 

pat 4—Casualty Claims yet 
college and law school grad 

with 15 years experience with 

companies as a Casualty r 

juster, sor and home 

claims manager. Knows a 

N- hin Underwriter: 

15 years experience as an auto ur 

derwr with two casualty m- 

panies. Is qualified to take over a 

trywide lerwriting de- 


an un 


reinsurance com- 


ter 


cour 
partment 

J-61—Casualty Company Branch 
Manager: More thi 

perien 

wr te F. 

writer 

manager 


P-10—Jr. Automobile Underwriter 
middle twent lege radu- 


p- 29— Methods Mosege- 


ten 


H- 39—Accident- Health prewwe- id 
trative Asst. $750 


E-39—Life- Accident. Health 
derwriting — $ é 


Un- 


l 





P-22— Automobile Underwriting 
Mgr.—early thirties, college gradu- 
ate, eight years home office ex- 
perience. Currently managing de- 
partment. Good personal qualifica- 
tions. Location —entirely open 
Asking salary in $8500 area 
P-3—Casualty Underwriting Mer. 
—late thirties, fifteen years home 
office experience, all with one na- 
tionally known company. Presently 
managing department handling all 
casualty lines. Location — prefers 
Midwest or West. Asking salary in 
$10,000 range. 

P-15—Multiple Line Manager— 
thirties, college graduate, twelve 
years Multiple line experience, 
very good record job stability 
Background ‘heavy’ in Fire-allied 
line Location — prefers Eastern 
State, asking range $12,000 
P-28—Casualty Underwriting Su- 
pervisor thirties, college 
graduate, ars all casualty 
exp Majority 
leading Cas. co. Loca- 


oon 
As ng range $3500- 


late 

ten _y 
lines underwriting 
exp with 


€ 
tior pen 


P-27 — Casualty Administrative 
Megr.—thirties, llege grad., out- 
standing educational background 
eight years home office experier 
luding all m. functions 

Ask ng area $1] 
P-31—Fidelity-Surety Mgr.—thir- 
background, ten years 
outstanding 
Location 


3tion—open WU 


ties, college 
diversified Bond exp., 
re rd production re ilts 
en. Asking $12,000 

E-7—Life Aduiatation Manager 

J grac duate, nine 
admin strative 
a high caliber 
Ipany itior pen. Asking 


¢}Cc 


nge ' 


E- 12—Life- Accident Health Man- 
ager—thirtie: grad. with 
legal degree. Ideally e aieed to 


) 
handle hon r branch office rc a 


irtie 


Re 
b 


tion requiring versatile experience 

Locatior er open. Asking 
alary in range of $9000 

E-4—Life Training Manager — 
ir thirtie lege graduate 

stability, 


n $9000 rang 


E-11—Life- Controller Asst. Con- 
pa thirtie ege graduate, 


ten year i tT ex{ maior- 


thirtre 


Actuary—thirtic Fel- 
ety, eight years home 
Prefers Mid- 


E-9—Life 


Lite _Underwriter- 


graduate 


E-14—Ir. 


“pert 





A 
Aetna Insurance 
G. F. Sweet 
Aetna Life Affiliated 
William B. Remington 
All American L. & C. 
Ladd, Southward & Bentley 
America Fore 
Prince & Co. 
American Appraisal 
Buchen & Co. 
American Casualty 
Richard A. Foley 
American District Telegraph 
Richard La Fond 
American Fire & Casualty 
American Insurance 
Winius-Brandon 
Atlantic Mutual 
Doremus & Co. 
B 
Bankers Life of lowa 
Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 
Box 8 See 
Brown & Richardson 
c 
Central Standard 
Henry B. Kreer 
Chubb & Son 
Bruce & Angus 
Coats & Burchard 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Commercial Union 
Connecticut Mutual om 
Wilson, Haight, Welsh & Grover 


Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part of 


the advertising contract. 


Every care will be taken to index correctly. No 


allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


Continental Assurance 
Geo. H. Hartman 
Continental Casualty 
Geo. H. Hartman 
Corroon & Reynolds 
Crum & Forster 
Abrams & Bogue 
D 
Dawson, Miles M. 
E 
Employers Group pckevaeendee 
Sutherland & Abbott 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Equitable Life of lowa 
Shelton R. Houx 


Federal Life 
Fidelity Mutual Life Ae 
Adrian Bauer & Alan Tripp 
G 
Glens Falls . 
Grain Dealers Mutual 
Great West Life 
Mac Laren Adv. 
H 
Haight, Davis & Haight 
Ce. 
Home Insurance ss 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
I 
Insurance Co. of N. A........Cover 4 
ES amtane bd 49 
Benton & Bowles 


Pilot Life 
John Hancock Lavidge Davis Inc. 
McCann & Erickson Providence Washington 
L L. C. Fitzgerald 
Provident L. & A. 
Power & Condon 
Prudential 
Reach, McClinton & Co. 
M R 
Maryland Casualty Republic National 
Mathes & Co. Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Metropolitan Fire Assur. ......... Ss 
Charles Brunelle Security Mutual Casualty 
Metropolitan Life Solomon, Irwin & Co. 
Young & Rubicam Spencer, Chas. D. . 
Munich Reinsurance State Mutual 
Mutual Benefit Doremus & Co. 
Grant Adv. Strudwick, A. E. . 
Mutual of Omaha ea Grubb-Cleland 
N Sun Insurance Office 
Bruce Angus 


Life of Georgia 

Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey 
London Assurance 

Doremus & Co. 


National Life Insurance . Jvsa oe 
Harold Cabot 
Nationwide 
Ben Sackheim 
New England Mutual <_- 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne 
N. A. Accident 
Vaughan, Thain & Spencer 
N. A. Reassurance U.S. F. & G. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law Van Sant Dugdale 
N. A. Reinsurance Corp. ........ Ww 
Abrams & Bogue Washington National 
P Western & Southern 
Penna. Lumbermens Woodward & Fondiller 
Gray & Rogers World Insurance 


13. Travelers 


Union Central 

Union Labor 

United L. & A. Per 
Orr Pope & Moulton 








American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company 


of America 
Estabilshed 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 


Company of New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1837 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 


92 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 











iI er 


SPECIAL INCOME for LIFE POLICY 


combines maximum protection 
with flexible retirement benefits 


Insurance coverage to age 65, 
then choice of three options: 


(1) Income for life (120 months certain and continuous) 
of $5.00 per $1,000 face amount for men; $4.45 for 
women. 


(2) Paid-up life policy for face amount, plus $58.23 per 
$1,000 in cash. No evidence of insurability required. 
Full range of optional modes of settlement applica- 
ble to cash values on paid-up life policy. 


Cash for $812 per $1,000 face amount. Payable in 
one sum or under full range of optional modes of 
settlement. 


Minimum policy $5,000 
The 
Y FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














THE SPECTATOR 





In 1746, at the age of 14, George 
Washington planned to leave home and 
join the British Navy in which his older 
half-brother Lawrence had served. At 
the last moment, tearful entreaties by 
his mother, Mary Ball Washington 
changed his plans. What fateful turn 
would history have taken if the future 
Father of Our Country had become an 
officer of the British Royal Navy? 


This reproduction is one in a series of eleven original oil paintings 


by Walter Haskell Hinton which portray little-known events in the life 
of our Country's first president, George Washington. 

A booklet containing full-color reproductions of all eleven 
paintings is available upon request. In addition, we hope you will 
visit us and view the original paintings which hang in our 


Home Office gallery. 


Washinigton Vatronal 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


LIFE 
ACCIDENT ¢ SICKNESS 
GROUP MEDICAL ‘ ' Br ; 
HOSPITAL SURGICAL a eee Seg 
ARCHITECT'S SKETCH OF OUR NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








PREMIUM BUILDER 


INA Surety Bonds 
at Lower Rates* 


A contractor’s ability to obtain construction jobs 
often depends upon a small margin in the price he 
estimates. Frequently the lower cost* of an INA 
Surety Bond, available to contractors who qualify, 
determines the success or failure of his bid. The 
INA agent with a future can offer builders wide 
familiarity in the Surety Field, complete facilities 
through 51 Service Offices as well as the lower rates 
that make the difference. Ask the INA Fieldman or 


Bonding Specialist. 


* Not available in Louisiana or Texas 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America . Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America - Life Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 








